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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ge 
ORD CAIRNS, even of whose indisposition the public had 
not heard, died at Bournemouth, of congestion of the lungs, 
—a disease to which he had always had a certain tendency,—early 
on Thursday morning, in the 66th year of his age. He was the 
gecond son of Mr. William Cairns, of Cultra, in the County 
Down, and had not originally intended to practise at the English 
Bar; but the barrister with whom he read in London formed 
so very high an opinion of his talents that he urged him to 
practise in the English Courts, where his rapid success soon 
justified the hopes formed of him. In 1852 he contested Belfast, 
and was returned for that borough; but it was not till 1853 
that he made a_ great Parliamentary reputation by his 
speech, as Conservative Solicitor-General,—an office to which 
he was appointed in 1858,—on the Oude policy of Lord 
Canning, and Lord Ellenborough’s censure of it. He increased 
this reputation by a speech of very considerable ability on 
the Conservative Reform Bill of 1859. In 1868 he replaced 
Lord Chelmsford as Mr. Disraeli’s first Lord Chancellor, 
and was ever afterwards understood to be Mr. Disraeli’s 
manager in the House of Lords. Indeed, he led the Tory 
Party in the House of Lords during a considerable part of 
three sessions. On the whole, however, probably both the 
® Duke of Richmond and Lord Salisbury have exerted more of 
the influence of a leader in the Lords than Lord Cairns. It 
is as adviser of the Tory party that his influence has been 
most salutary, and that its loss will be most keenly felt. Lord 
Cairns was not only a great, but a very finished and artistic 
lawyer. 





The Foreign Office has, it is believed, received a despatch, in 
which Russia agrees to leavé the delimitation of the Afghan 
frontier to the Joint Boundary Commission, and accepts the 
Hnglish idea of the limits within which that Commission must 
work, The Government does not yet, however, consider the danger 
past, more especially as Lord Dufferin and the Ameer only met 
for business on Thursday, at Rawul Pindi; and naval prepara- 
tions are still advancing sharply. On Tuesday, moreover, Lord 
Hartington, in answer to Sir S. Northeote, read aloud a care- 
fully-prepared answer, in which he declined to give any in- 
formation, stating that .not only were matters of fact and 
policy at issue, but the feelings of both countries were highly 
roused, and any “ unguarded ” word which could be interpreted 
into menace would strengthen the “ very strong military opinion 
which exists in Russia,” or help to precipitate a collision on 
the Afghan frontier itself. Lord Hartington added that 
there was a third party to the negotiations besides England 
ind Russia, and this was the Ameer, whom we were pledged to 
support, ich must be “ strictly ” defined, 

Mr. 


la few words, intimating that they 











but upon conditions w 





and were being defined in the Conference at Rawul Pindi. 
Lowther and Mr. Onslow sai 


distrusted the Government, principally, it would appear, for 
on; but the Tfouse as a whol 


allowing negotiations to linger 


showed self-command, and recognised that much information 
must be before the Cabinet about which it was impossible to 
speak. One of the difficult points, it cannot be doubted, is the 
character of the measures which, in the Ameer’s judgment, it 
will be necessary to take, in order to place Herat beyond risk of 
a future coup de inain. 








The French have sustained a severe defeat in Tonquin. 
General Britre de 'Isle, who on March 26th telegraphed from 
Hanoi that General Négrier, though repulsed by the Chinese, 
was safe in Langson, and needed no reinforcements, was on the 
28th compelled te telegraph that his subordinate had been con- 
strained to evacuate Langson, that the Chinese Army in three 
columns was driving Colonel Herbinger from the hill positions, 
and that the enemy was constantly increasing on the Song-Koi. 
General Briére de l'Isle added the ominous words, ‘* Whatever 
happens, I hope to be able to defend the Delta,” and concluded by 
an urgent request for reinforcements. This telegram reached Paris 
on Sunday, and was published; and while the people believed 
that much had been kept back, the Government admitted that 
they held the news to be most serious. The French Commander- 
in-Chief was evidently powerless at Hanoi, while large bodies of 
Chinese had thrust themselves between the hills and Hanoi, 
and threatened General Négrier’s retreat. It was understood 
that the actual losses in men had been heavy, and deduced 
from a telegram which had previously excited no attention, that 
a third Chinese column had entered Tonquin from Yunan. All 
accounts spoke of the enormous masses of the enemy, and of 
their able leadership, which was attributed to the presence of 
Europeans. 

As soon as this news was known in Paris, the great city began 
to show its usual signs of revolutionary excitement. Crowds 
gathered in the streets denouncing the. Ministry, cries were: 
heard menacing M. Ferry, and the Chamber assembled under 
the strongest excitement. The Premier at once rose, and after 
an optimist acconnt of the situation—contradicted by sub- 
sequent telegrams published on Thursday—stated that 8,000 
men would be immediately despatched, and demanded a 
credit of £8,000,000 sterling. M. Clémenceau immediately 
replied; and in a furious speech declared that debate was at an 
end, and that the Chamber was dealing, not with Ministers, but 
with accused criminals. This violent language was highly 
applauded; and when M. Ferry demanded priority for his 
credits, he was bluntly refused, by 303 to 161. M. Ferry at 
once announced the resignation of his Government; and a 
motion was even brought forward for its impeachment, but 
urgency was refused for this by 504 to 161. The journals all 
denounced him in the bitterest manner, and he was in danger of 
personal violence in the streets. As we have explained else- 
where, the specifie charge against him is that of having culpably 
misrepresented the state of affairs, and especially the danger of 
war with China; but, of course, his real offence is ill-success. 


President Grévy asked M. Brisson, President of the Chamber, 
to form a Ministry ; but he refused, and the work was entrusted 
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to M. de Freycinet, the Premier who deserted Lord Granville in 
the Montenegro affair. It was at first believed that the task 
would be easy; but M. de Freycinet does not wish for too 
many Opportunists in his Cabinet, and the Opportunists insist 
on their right ‘to control the Administration. They are, they 
say quite truly, the largest group in the Chamber, and they 
will have some portfolios. M. de Ireycinet, therefore, submitted 
a list to the President, in which M. Sarrien was Minister of the 
Interior, M. Sadi-Carnot Minister of Finance, himself Forei 

Minister,and General Delebecque Minister of War; but accord 
to the latest rumours, 
M. de Freycinet has thrown-up the task. If this is the case, which 
is still uncertain, Pre 
known man, for he 
Clams 
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Ferry’s forward policy. It is probable that M. de Freycinet will be 
accepted at last; but he will be felt to be a stop-gap, and his 
Ministry will not have the necessary strength. 





Allkinds of rumours are in circulation in Paris as to nego- 
tiations with China; but they are as yet untrustworthy, the 
effect of the Chinese successes not having been thoroughly 
understood in Pekin. What.seems to be certain is that Sir 
Robert Hart had been employed to discover a practical base for 
negotiation, and had discovered one; but there is no evidence 
that the War Party or the Empress have agreed to it. 

The debate on the Financial Agreement with regard to Egypt 
was continued and concluded yesterday week, Sir Michacl 
Hicks-Beach denounced the arrangement both for its dilatory 
character, financially speaking, and for its political surrender of 
English influence. Mr. Chamberlain replied in a very able 
speech, in which he treated the Opposition as desiring to pre- 
sent an ultimatum to Europe instead of to negotiate, and 
reproached them with wishing to abrogate all the concessions to 
Europe which their own Government had been the first to 
make. Mr. Chamberlain asserted that the kind of challenge to 
all Europe which was advocated might be very courageous, but 
“meant defiance. ‘ C’est magnifique,” he said, varying the 
French sentence passed on the Balaclava charge; “ mais c'est 
la guerre.” It might be possible to arrange with other nations 
if we are prepared to take the Bondholders’ debt upon us, and 
to annex Egypt. As it is, though we have made concessions, 
other Governments have made concessions to us at least equal 
in importance. They concede the taxation of Europeans; they 
concede a hixher estimate than thes had previously acquiesced 








in for the cost of the army of occupation; they concede 
that a loan of €9,000,000 is needful; and they concede a delay 
of two years before instituting another financial investis 

tion. In the opinion of the Government, a delay of two years 
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much lost, by refusing to ratify the agreement of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Goschen wished for Enelish sen in oe in 
} Mnglish preponderance were impossible, then he 
to have it well understood that we are not going to 

any individual and single responsibility. Mr. Childen 

in closing debate, spoke very hopefully of being able ¢ 
obtain a balance of the Egyptian Budget within the two years 
d to avoid all opening for a future recurrence to 
| investigation. he division showed a eerie of 
tovernment (20Lagainst 216), a considerably increased 

e that of the Vote of Censure. 









Lord Rosebery made a speech in the Free-trad 
chester, on Wednesday, in which he potuted out that the ol 5 
with which a forward military policy in Egypt was determined 
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ment is to be established in Khartoum, if the slave-trade is to 
be diseoura e, if Rgypt is to be protected from the inroad 
of the far s, then the advance on Berber and the making of 
the railr ai is essential to that policy. Moreover, Lord Wolseley 
had declared that this forward movement on Berber was 
essential, whether the Nile Army advanced on Khartonm or 


retired on E Neither operation could be safely carried 
through wit! attack on Osman Digna’s force. 








and their tenacious gripe 
on Egypt, Lord Rose amusing. “Egypt 
might well be represented as a walking protocol, clothed in a 
mortgage, and chained to its creditors.” Our position in Egypt 
is “as if you were to invite a man to a ball to show him a great 
number of charming partners, and ask him to dance with all, at 
the saine time telling him, ‘All this is at your feet, a glorious 
evening’s amusement is before you, on one sole condition—a 
simple and trivial condition—that you remain bound hand and 
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foot as long as you remain in the ball-room.’”’ On the subject 





of Russia, Lord Rosebery was cautious. He did not give much 
encouragement to the idea of arbitration ; but he was much too 
prudent to explain why he would not accept that solution, He 
remarked, however, that Great Britain had been the <« creat 
friend of arbitrations ; that she had appealed to arbitration on 
several occasions ; and that, so far as he could recollect, all the 
arbitrations had been given against us; and it was not very 
cheering to a nation to pay £:3,000,000 for ‘ Alabama’ claims to 
the United States, and then to observe t that the Government 
of dg United States had the greatest possible difficulty 
flading proper recipients for the damages we had thus paid, 


in 








Mr. John Morley made a speech at Newcastle on W ednesday, 
the drift of which was that-we ought to retire from the Soudan 
as soon as possible, and that we onght to submit the differences 
with Russia to arbitration, if they could not be settled in any 
other way. It seems to us, as we have elsewhere said, 
that the Radicals of Mr. Morley’s school do much 
mischief by thus Yi iy the hands of a Government is 
which they ought t We are sure of t 
that the cea will retire from the Soudan w Si 
they think that Egypt can be better protected from within, 
than it can be from without. And they will to any 
reasonable mode of settling their dispute with Russia, whenever 
they see that the true point at issue is the fair settlement of that 
—— and is not the doubt in Russian minds whether or not 
vhanistan from Russia the moment she 
untry. Our Radical friends seem to forg ret 
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» have confidence. 
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hap to attack that cou 
that we shall not increase the weight of Liberal Governments in 
this country by always deserting them at a pinch, on the plea that 
they have not made public the grounds on which they call for the 
assistance-of the nation, and the exercise of the full power of the 
It is seldom that these grounds can be full 
y 
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The news from Suakim is confused. The native spies 
recently reported Osman Digna in retreat; and this was so far 
believed that the Army considered active operations over, Some 
cavalry, however, § ut to —— reported the enemy in 
force at Tamai; and o2 0.009 
ed for that 
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3 
was discovered that Osman ~~ retreated to Tamanheb, as his 
forces did last year, whither the Expedition will pursue him. 
Whether he will make 2 cee there is not known; but if he 





does uot, the Expedition must either seize the wells or be fo 





by want of water to return to Suakim, leaving Osman Digna t 
begin again. ‘The truth should be known in a few hours it 
must 1 n ot be forgotten that ill these advances, which seem si 
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some 40) miles west of Lake Winnipeg, under their old 
leader, Louis Riel. ‘heir grievances are not clear, though 


them is th eir desire to keep a large territory wild; 
killed a number of police, have been joined 


the base of 
but they have 





by the whole Song pulation, 15,000 strong, and intend, it 
is believed, to wage a long guerilla war. The movement is the 
more tonsaidebhe because the district is difficult of access, and 
because many Irish are hastening to assist Riel. The Govern- 
ment has set all the troops at its disposal—about 25 0 in 


crush the rebels, and thousands 

volunteers are coming forward; but the great distances, and ie 
difficulties of transport, render the affair a troublesome one. It 
will be remembered that the last rising was subdued by General 
Wolseley, who transported 600 soldiers in boats up the Red 
River; but Riel had not on that occasion been joined by sc 
many Indians. ng is not politically formidable, and has 


number—in motion to 








The risiz 
no chance of success; but it may prove as annoying and as 
costly as a Maori war, the rebels being encouraged by the com- 
parative ease with which, if defeated, they can retreat into the 
United States. 





Mr. Shaw-Lefevre on Tuesday introduced his Bill establishing 
sixpenny telegrams from August Ist, but it was not warmly re- 
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ceived. The Department does not like risking money, and conse- 
quently , while giving twelve words for a sixpence, insists on count- 
ing in not only the sender's address, which ‘is right, but the 
receiver’saddress, which is wrong.* The former is for the benefit of 
the sender, but the latter for the benefit of the Post Office. The 
address consumes so many words that the benefit to the public 
will hardly be worth the financial risk, and. the experiment will 
get no fair-play. It would be far better, if money cannct be 
spared, to throw the address in, and charge a penny a word for 
every word over six, leaving sixpence the minimum ; but we 
cannot help thinking that, as in the case of the penny-po: 
much depends upon andacity. The Department should give 
the address, charge a halfpenny a word, the minimum being 
sixpence, and set itself stubbornly to cheapen delivery. The 
cost of the boys is the difficulty, not the cost of the wires, or 
their manipulation. 


Central America is all in confusion. The Guatemalan President 
Barrios, defying the warning of the United States and Mexico, 
invaded San Salvador with 15,000 men; but on March 30th 
was defeated by the San Salvador troops with a loss of 1,500 men. 
President Barrios will, therefore, probably subside, or fly; but 
another difficulty has arisen. A Mr. Preston has recently headed 
an insurrection in Panama, and the United States of Colombia 
sent troops to suppress him. They succeeded; but in the 
fighting Aspinwall was burnt, the piers were destroyed, and the 
Panama Railroad practically closed. The Washington Govern- 
ment. being bound by treaty to keep the road open, has found this 
too much for its patience, has informed the Colombian Govern- 
ment that it will use force, and has despatched ships and Marines 
to Aspinwall. Great rights of way are clearly not safe property 
for little people. Before all is done, Europe and America will 
have to place the interoceanic canals and railroads in the hands 
of an International Tribunal, with pewer to keep the routes open, 
and to hang as pirates anybody attempting to interfere with 
them. We may reason as much as we like, but the great tran- 
sits will not be left at the mercy either of Egyptians or of half- 
caste Spanish-Americans for any long period. There are no 
more international canals to be cut; but there are railroads to 
be built, and some general scheme for their protection must be 
incorporated in public law. 


General Grant, who has been dying for months of that most 
terrible of complaints, cancer of the tongue, was on Thursday 
evening not expected to live through the night. His immense 
services to the Union, his great misfortunes, and his sad 
end have obliterated in the minds of his countrymen his grave 
faults, and his death will awaken strong feeling not only among 
the soldiers whom he led to victory, but the whole body of the 
American people. He was a great General, and probably an up- 
right, though self-interested statesman ; but like our own Duke of 
Wellington he was a narrow-minded politician, and unlike him 
hada tolerance for jobbery and corruption which made his Ad- 
ministration, on the whole, a source of evil. We shall know 
more about him after his death; but his history leaves the im- 
pression that he was a good deal like our own Sir Robert 
Walpole, a man of great powers, but radically coarse fibre, who 
willed good ends, but believed that most men were self-seekers, 
and that in a corrupt world a Government, to get along at all, 
must use or tolerate corruption. His own hands wer e clear of 
it, as the issue showed; but he certainly could bear with rascals 
to a Spanish extent. 

Prince Bismarck on Wednesday attained his seventieth year. 
That is not old as times go for a first-class statesman, and the 
Prince’s iron constitution, which has been tried in every possible 
way, should secure him many more years of life. He has now 
been fifty years in public service, and has governed Prussia and 
Germany for twenty. His birthday was as usual kept as a national 
fCte, the Emperor himself visited him, a special honour in 
Germany, and from the wholé Empire, and indeed from 
all ends of the earth, whither Germans penetrate, it rained 
magnificent and varied presents. One, which cost more than 
£100,000, gratified the Chancellor to the core. It was the old 
estate of Schdnhausen, sold by his family fifty years ago, and 
the possession of which makes him in his own eyes, as much as 
his history, the chief of his race. ‘I was Schinhausen,” he is 
reported to have said; “but I am now again Schénhausen of 
that Ilk.” The pride of pedigree is in Europe still as strong as 
personal pride, even when there are reasons for both. 
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Mr, Shaw-Lefevre made an able and interesting speech at 
Reading on Wednesday, a good p ‘a of which was devoted to 
the Reform Bill. When he discussed this subject at Man- 
chester in January, 1884, he declarel his belief that no 
measure could be carried which would take more than sixtv 
seats from the small populations to appropriate them to 
the large. We expressed at the time our belief that Mr. 
Lefevre very greatly ander-estimated the force of opinion in 
favour of a large measure, and our own conviction that 
a very much larger one could be carried, if any real reform 
could be carried at all; and so it has turned out. Mr. 
Lefevre himself announced with satisfaction to his constituents 
on Wednesday that 170 seats would be dealt with in this 
manner, as compared with only 140 dealt with in 1832. That 
has exceeded even our own hopes, as much as our own hopes 
exceeded Mr. Lefevre’s. 


On Saturday, Mr. Mundella, presiding at a conference held 
at the Society of Arts’ Rooms, on the subject of self-supporting 
penny dinners for school children, said that not a day passed 
without new evidence of the advantageous effect of these dinners 
on the health, physical vigour, and mental activity of the children. 
Among the really starving children a half-penny dinner had 
been started, and it was alleged that the half-penny covered the 
cost of the material of an adequate dinner for a child, though 
we find this hard to believe. We shall probably receive a com- 
ment on these half-penny dinners from the journal of whose con- 
vulsionary agonies under any attack on property Mr. Arnold 
gives such an entertaining criticism in the course of his strange 
“ Comment on Christmas,” in the Conte mporary Review. “ Let 
it imagine property and privilege threatened,” be says, “and 
instantly what a change. There seems to rise before one’s mind’s 
eye a sort of vision of an elderly demoniac, surrounded by a troop 
of younger demoniacs, of whom he is the owner and guide, all of 
them suddenly foaming at the mouth and crying out horribly.” 
We suspect that Mr. Mundella’s speech on half-penny dinners 
for school children will cause a recurrence of those alarming 
symptoms. 


Mrs. Weldon has been convicted of a libel for accusing Mr. 
Rivitre of bigamy, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
without hard labour. The Judges, consequently, are likely to 
enjoy their Easter holiday. Mrs. Weldon has been a great weight 
upou them; and the prospect of a six-months’ holiday from Mrs. 
Weldon is almost more refreshing to them than the prospect 
of a short Haster recess. The example which she has set to the 
public, and especially to the feminine public, of engaging largely 
in litigation, and conducting her own causes for herself, is a very 
formidable one; and if it were much followed, we should have the 
Law Courts breaking-down even more completely under the op- 
pression of a few score Mrs. Weldons, than the House of Com- 
mons has broken-down under the oppression of a certain number 
of Wartons and Biggars. It is a very alarming reflection how 
very few eccentrics are needed to paralyse the whole working 
of civilised society. 


The Revenue Returns for the financial year certainly do not 
seem to show that the country is in a very distressed condition. 
When Mr. Childers increased the Income-tax in November, he 
estimated that within the present financial year the addition 
would only yield him £1,200,000, leaving another £720,000 to 
be realised after the 3lst March. Me has, however, obtained 
£1,950,000; in other words, he has got within the present 
financial year more than he expected to get altogether from 
the extra tax. The whole yield of the Income-tax has been 
£12,000,000 within the last financial year. We observe that the 
pessimists regard this as a mere feat of the collectors, and do 
not suppose that Mr. Childers will get any further yield from 
his extra Income-tax during the present financial year; but 
that is contrary to allanalogy. The truth certainly is that we 
are richer than the Chancellor of the Exchequer supposed, 
and that every penny of the Income-tax yields more than 
was estimated. Or dare we venture to hope that it is an in- 
crease in honesty that brings us the additional income? That 
would be far more satisfactory. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Thursday 98 to 984. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RADICALS AND WAR. 
Vy E have always declared ourselves to be Radicals in the 


main features of our political ereed, though we have 
too strong a feeling for the people to desire either the dis- 
establishment of the Church, or any of those infringements on 
the rights of individual property which are sometimes advo- 
cated by the left wing of the Radical Party. But we have 
seen with some anxiety latterly, and see with some anxiety 
still, that where the issues of peace and war are concerned, 
there is a tendency among Radicals to break-away from all 
control which is but too likely to open a chasm between the 
British nation and that portion of the British nation which 
seems to us on all internal questions to be most truly 
national—the MRadical Party. We have, for instance, 
often gone with Mr. John Morley, and especially in 
the line he has taken on the subject of Reform; 
but when Mr. John Morley the other day took into 
his own hands the decision of the question whether it 
was, or was not, desirable to evacuate the Soudan in the face 
of an aggressive and victorious fanatical movement, we must 
say that we thought Mr. John Morley was doing what in him 
lay to bring the discredit of yielding to an unworthy fear of 
war on the Radical name. And now, again, we are obliged to 
say the same thing, when we see him urging at Newcastle that 
the question at issue with Russia might be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, though the very essence of the question is, not whether 
this piece of territory or that should belong to Russia or to 
Afghanistan, but whether Russia is to keep her formal con- 
tracts with us, or is at liberty to break them so soon as her 
Generals on the Central Asian frontier see an opportunity of 
profiting by breaking them. Even Dr. Dale, whose words 
on such subjects as these we never read without the deepest 
respect,—nay, with the substance of whose remarks on this 
particular issue we should entirely agree if we believed, as he 
appears to do, that the issue is an issue solely as to the 
boundary, and not an issue involving the whole question how 
far England and Russia can trust each other to observe the 
agreements which they make ;—even Dr. Dale talks of our 
referring to arbitration a dispute in which arbitration would 
settle absolutely nothing, because it would not determine the 
real point in doubt,—namely, whether, after the. arbitrator's 
decision had been given, we could trust the Russian Generals 
on the frontier to respect it. We hold that there are occasions 
on which a nation that has made trial of the honesty and 
good-faith of its own Government is as much bound to trust 
that Government—if it would be strong for external purposes 
—as an army is bound to trust the word of command given by 
its officers. Of course, we do not ask the peace-at-any-price 
people to trust the Government. They ought not to trust the 
Government, because it is quite certain that the Govern- 
ment does not accept their principle, and will not act upon 
it. Again, we do not expect what we may call the war-at- 
any-price people to trust the Government, for the Govern- 
ment has shown itself wholly opposed to their views, and is 
pledged, as everybody knows, to make all the sacrifices that 
can be made, consistently with international good-faith and 
the security of international pledges, to avoid needless, and if 
needless, then wicked wars. But we do say that those who have 
confidence in the hearty love of the present Government, and 
especially of its chief, for peace, and who have watched the reluct- 
ance—the almost imprudent anguish of reluctance—with which 
Mr. Gladstone has been forced into war, should not be so ready 
to assume that any device by which they suppose that peace 
could still be maintained, has not been duly considered by him, 
and only rejected because he was deeply convinced that, instead 
of securing peace, it would render war inevitable. Just con- 
sider the nonsense talked about Penj-deh, and the Afghan 
advance thither. Suppose that all which is asserted on the 
subject is true, and what excuse does it give for the Russian re- 
fusal to go on with the Commission? It was not the British who 
seized Penj-deh. It is not in their relation to the British that 
the Rassians are prejudiced by the seizing of Penj-deh. If the 
Joint Commission had decided that Penj-deh was to be Russian, 
how could the Afghan seizure of Penj-deh alter the situation ? 
We should be obliged to say to the Afghans,— Until you give 
up Penj-deh, and unless you give it up, you cannot count upon 
the British alliance. We hold you to be in the wrong, and we 
cannot support you.’ Does any one suppose for a moment 
that Russia cares in the least for the hostility of Afghanistan ? 





It is with us that the frontier treaty has to be concluded: and 
so far as we do not sanction what the Afghans have done it 
has absolutely ng importance for the Russian Empire. What 
is important is that Russia shows so significant a desire to hold 
back from doing that which she had agreed with Great Britain to 
do, and to find excuses for evading her obligations, in acts which 
if they be breaches of the understanding, Great Britain did not 
instigate and could not have prevented. Every one who knows 
anything of the matter knows how eager our Government has 
been throughout to come to a frank understanding with Russia 
on this frontier question, and how indifferent small questions of 
boundary are to us, as compared with the really great question 
whether the arrangements made between Great Britain and 
Russia are to be honourably and faithfully observed. Mr. 
Gladstone, of all living statesmen, is probably the one states- 
man in whom Russia has oftenest found a disinterested friend. 
Ile left one Government rather than refuse Russia terms of peace 
which he thought fair. He broke-up another for attempting 
what he thought neither fair to Russia nor to the un- 
happy subjects of Russia’s immediate foe. His policy has 
often been attacked for the favour he has shown to Russia, 
never for his hostility. It is to Mr. Gladstone’s policy that it 
is due that we have not even now a garrison in Afghanistan ; 
and to suppose for a moment that Mr. Gladstone would engage 
in a deadly war solely for the sake of securing to Afghanistan 
a bit of worthless territory, is simply childish. If Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government has prepared for war, and shown the world that 
it will not shrink from war, it is for a very different reason,— 
namely, that it has had the best grounds for fearing that if it 
were not known to be ready for war, and prepared to go to war 
at once rather than run the risk of having a war sprung upon 
us at any moment, on the flimsiest pretext, no safe and in- 
telligible terms of peace could be secured. We believe that 


Mr. Gladstone's preparations for war were the only sound pre-_ 


cautions for peace, and that they may bring us peace we still 
hope. But have not all true Liberals every reason for trusting 
him in this? And if they will not trust him, will there ever 
be a Prime Minister whom they would trust to avoid war if he 
could ? 

The real danger of the attitude of the Radical Party is this, 
—it assumes that everything which is known to the Govern- 
ment can properly be made known to the whole people, and that 
if the people do not see the necessity for preparing for war, the 
preparation made for war must be a mistake, and a mistake 
which they ought to denounce. Now, we say that if this is to 
be so, the greatness of the country must come to an end. It 
is simply impossible that on questions such as the Government 
has had recently to decide, every reason which sways it could 
be published to all the world. Governments must cease to 
be Governments, must cease to hold the strings of the national 
policy in their hands, if they are to confide everything that they 
know to their followers, To a very great extent, there must be 
confidence, or nothing can be done. It would be as wise for an 
army to demand the right to vote on the strategy of its General, 
as for the Liberal Party to demand the right to know why the 
Government thinks it necessary to prepare for war, as it has 
recently done. If we are to have the power of influencing 
foreign States at all, we must trust our Governments beyond 
the point at which they can give us adequate reasons for the 
trust we place in them. Now, we assert that there never was 
a Government which had better proved its right to such trust 
than Mr. Gladstone’s, If it has fallen-short at all, the whole world 
agrees that it has fallen-short on the pacific, rather than on 
the aggressive, side. In relation to Russia, that tendency has 
been marked with double emphasis. And if, notwithstanding, we 
are always to declare that unless we see our Government willing 
to submit the issue to arbitration we shall not support it, 
we can only say that it will be impossible for all time fora 
Liberal Government to wield the power of the empire. Is that 
really what the Radicals wish ? Do they wish to paralyse the 
arm of the people, even for such purposes as they would 
approve? If they do, they are going the right way to work. 
There never will be a Government likely to deserve more hearty 
trust from the Liberals of all shades than this; and if they 
cannot trust this Government to manage such a question as 
that between us and Russia without showing their hand to all 
the world, they will never trust any Government to do so. In 
that case we must remark that the Tories will certainly gain a 
very great advantage over us; for a great many of the waverers, 
and some even who but for this weakness of the Liberals 
would never be waverers, will give in their adhesion to the 
Tories, if only Tory Governments can make themselves 
respected in Europe. 
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M. FERRY’S DISMISSAL. 


HERE is something so offensive to English ideas, alike on 
1 propriety and on politics, in the startlingly-sudden 
dismissal of M. Ferry, that the true, justification for the con- 
duct of the Chamber may be overlooked. Prima facie the 
Opportunists behaved disgracefully. — had —-* 
Ferry his majority in order that he should pursue the very 
policy of * Colonial enterprise which he was pursuing. They 
had over and over again voted down any opposition to - 
plans with regard to Tonquin. They had cheered lustily when 
he described France as engaged in a profitable enterprise,— 
profitable, at least, to fathers of families wanting places for 
their sons; they had sustained him in his dismissal of 
General Campenon for resistiug a further despatch of troops ; 
and they had even exonerated him when M. Clémenceau 
showed that he was concealing from the bureaux telegrams of 
importance. They had abstained from criticising his declara- 
tions that China would not fight; and had at least tolerated 
his unusual, and, as we think, discreditable, policy of waging 
informal war. Yet the moment his Generals sustained a defeat 
the Opportunists turned against M. Ferry, refused to give 
him a full hearing, and voted him out of power with every 
mark of contumely and abhorrence, That certainly looks as 
if the governing party in the Chamber were either base or 
shallow-minded—as if they either judged solely by results, or 
could not perceive the necessity of sustaining their leaders 
when visited by misfortune. In part, this charge must be 
pronounced true, for the Opportunfsts were, as regards Tonquin, 
accomplices of M. Ferry ; but it must in justice be remembered, 
first, that the dramatic rapidity of French action in politics 
is a peculiarity of character, and not a moral offence; and 
next, that the provocation given by the Minister was excessive. 
He had deceived his party in a way to endanger all their seats. 
Not only, as he frankly admitted on Wednesday to the Times’ 
Correspondent, had he made a practice of suppressing or modify- 
ing telegrams from his Generals, but he had misdescribed the 
attitude of China ina way which displayed either complete con- 
tempt for facts, or gross incapacity to understand them. From 
the very first, the one preoccupation of the Opportunists had 
been the necessity of avoiding war with China. That was the 
reserve they always made when they agreed to give their 
votes. They were ready to annex Tonquin, and bully Anam, 
and force treaties on Cambodia, and intrigue against Siam, 
because those operations were partially invisible to their con- 
stituents ; but they knew quite well that the peasantry would 
not endure a great war with China, with its certain sacrifices, 
and its possible depletion of the armaments of France. M. Ferry 
understood this, and therefore from the first denied that there 
“was or could be” war with China. That Power, he at first 
declared, was only engaged in a game of bounce; and when 
this seemed too contrary to visible facts, he decried her 
strength, asserting with epigrammatic conciseness that China 
was “une quantité neglig¢éable,” or, as Americans would put it, 
a‘‘no-account State.” The phrase, which agreed with popular 
prejudices about China, and with the recollections of Lord 
Elgin’s war, struck home so deeply that the first ery of the 
Parisian populace, when the reverses in Tonquin became known, 
was * A bas la quantité negligcable.” They touched with that 
sharp spear-point the very centre of the lying. Upon this 
subject M. Ferry was consistent, so absolutely so, that even 
when sending Admiral Couthet to “ occupy” Formosa, and 
ordering General Négrier to menace Western China, he still 
asserted that a declaration of war was needless, and that 
China would speedily give way. When, therefore, China, 
after beating back the attack on Formosa, suddenly 
threatened Tonquin, flung General Negrier out of Langson 
and the hill country, and compelled the French Commander- 
in-Chief to stand on the defensive in Hanoi, in a position 
which he deseribes as dangerous, the Opportunists felt them- 
selves deceived. They had trusted M. Ferry at least thus far, 
that whether China fought or not, at least she would fight 
uselessly ; and, behold, she was defeating French Generals! 
They grew savage with irritation and fear for their seats, 
which, unless they could convict M. Ferry of deception, would 
be lost in an explosion of popular wrath such as had already 
occurred in Paris. They therefore turned on their leader with 
such fury, that the brutal expression of a Parisian journalist, 
“M, Ferry was sent to the door by three hundred pairs of 
boots,” is searcely a rhetorical exaggeration. There was no 
real debate on either side. M. Ferry minimised the 
disaster; but asked for more money and men to’ pre- 
serve the Army in Tonquin. The Opposition promised 





to give them, “ but not to you;” and on the technical ques- 
tion of * priority for the credits,” the Minister, but a day 
before all-powerful,—and, indeed, constantly described as the 
* indispensable man, ’—was crushed by a vote of 308 to 161. 
Of course he resigned ; and for the present he is utterly dis- 
eredited. He will rise again; for, though fearfully unscrupu- 
lous,—or, rather, conscienceless;—he has nerve, will, and 
ability, and his countrymen will by-and-bye pardon the failure 
of his plans in consideration of their grasp. 

His probable successor, M. de Freycinet, will have a difficult 
task. .He has been in oflice before, when he contrived to 
alienate England by his retreats, and to embarrass the Treasury 
by grandiose proposals for public works; and he has not the 
complete confidence of any Party. Tle is accepted only as a 
stop-gap; and though no doubt, as Minister of the Interior, he 
may have influence in elections, still a stop-gap Minister is not 
reverenced, and the “ lists ” will be drawn in great part by other 
men. Besides, the position itself is almost terribly difficult. 
M. Ferry held the threads of a hundred intrigues in all parts 
of the world, and of some delicate relations with Prince 
Bismarck ; and although M. de Freycinet has the power 
of consulting M. de Courcel at Berlin, and may wish 
to change nothing, he may not be able to take them 
all up. Ue has not M. Ferry’s audacity, and perhaps 
not his unscrupulousness ; and it is clear, from the language 
held in Berlin and in Vienna, he will not be equally 
trusted by the German statesmen. Then he does not belong 
fully to the forward school in Colonial affairs. He is trusted 
by M. Grévy, who is opposed to that school, and will hardly 
dream of founding Empires in Indo-China, or annexing 
huge new Colonies like the Island of Madagascar, Never- 
theless, he is at war with China, whether he likes it 
or not; he must save General Britre de l’Isle, or be accused 
by the whole Army of deserting the soldiers of France; 
and he must, according to French military ideas, win some 
success over Chinese troops before he consents to peace. That 
would be a painful situation, even if the nation were prepared 
for great sacrifices in order to secure victory ; but this is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. We may err, but we think we see signs 
that even now the Chamber is doubtful if the peasantry will 
endure a proposal for an advance with 50,000 men upon Pekin. 
M. Ferry, though tv extrem’s, and as brave as man may be, 
did not propose it. The ery of the Chamber was only to save 
the Army. The vote as yet is only for two millions sterling,— 
a mere drop in the bucket if an invasion of China is intended ; 
and the Radical Committees everywhere are counselling 
“ retirement within the limits of Cochin China,’—that is, an 
abandonment of the entire Indo-Chinese enterprise. It is 
quite possible that the electors, when they know all the facts, 
may insist on peace with China on any terms; and M. de Frey- 
cinet will then have to conduct a most difficult retreat, and 
incur the unfair but inevitable odium of abandoning the 
aggressive Colonial policy, which will then have given 
France nothing except Tunis. The situation calls, in 
fact, for an energy which M. de Freycinet may possess, 
but is not in a position to display; and the Government 
of France, therefore, until the elections, must necessarily be 
weak, That fact should hurry the elections; but M. Grévy 
will not dissolve without an informal assent from the Chamber, 
and the majority in the Chamber will not want to face the 
departments while they have to account for a defeat, and do 
not clearly know its effect upon the minds of their constituents. 
The prospect is not promising ; but France, like England, lives 
through a great deal, and enormous as the consumption of 
Ministers has been, M. Grévy is not constitutionally restricted 
to men with seats in the Chambers. 


THE CHINESE VICTORY. 

FENIIIS Chinese victory in Tonquin, which has destroyed a 
Government in Europe, will produce a still more pro- 
found impression in Asia. There is not a statesman in the 
East of that Continent, from the Russian Viceroy at Tobolsk 
to the Governor of Macao, who did not draw a sharp breath 
as he heard the news, and confess that, if it were confirmed to 
the full extent, all politics in Further Asia would enter upon 
anew phase. To Russia, to the Indian Government, to the 
Government of Japan, to every Power which has relations 
with Pekin, either of frontier, or of treaty, or of trade, the 
intelligence must have sounded serious, if not ominous. If the 
gigantic Eastern Power, with its hundreds of millions of 
subjects, its limitless resources in all but cash, its pertinacious 
policy, so contemptuous of time as well as of waste, and its 
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utter pitilessness, which eares not if a city of its own perish, 








laughtered-out, can really fight, can | 


or a foreign people is s 

become mobile, can defy as scientific weapons of Euro: pe; all | 
politics in the Far East must undergo a change. All dreams of | 
aggrandisement at the expense of China must be given up; for, if 


opean Power is strong enough to dream 
of suceessful invasion. A terrier might as well * inge among 
ten thousand rats. All vassal States like Corea, ee Nepaul, 
Burmah, and Thibet are aa for no Power w “i risk, merely 
‘to possess them, amovement of the monster which has hitherto 
seemed so lethargic or so we: 
ever-increasing foe suits no 
dream is over, and the French 
Chauvinists of India will re 
Burmah are henceforth safe in their anarchical independence. 
We are not voluntarily to bring-down on the peoples 
we protect those endless multitudes, who make campaigns as 
if Ramen life eee for cycles instead of years, whom it is 
useless to kill, and hopeless to kill-out. Even when China 
complains of treaties, 


Earope will listen in a_ very 
different temper from her old one, and will threaten war 
only when a wrong or an insult is unendurable. That will be 
said to be an exaggeration; but we would ask those who think 
so, just to consider this one point. 


China ean fight, no Bur 


European Power. 
and the Japanese ; 


cooing 
Oo ong 


We here in London have 


been thinking of war with Russia, and many of us have been 
dreaming of alliances,—alliances with Italy, with Turkey, 


with Persia, with the discontented tribes in Central Asia 
now enrolled in the endless list of Russian feudatories. Well, 
if this news is true, and means—what it possibly may 
mean—that China, either by hiring foreigners, or by a new 
discipline, or by the rise in her service of better Generals, 
has found in herself the power of moving armies which 
ean face smaller armies of Europeans, an alliance with 
China, as against Russia, would be worth all others. We 
do not hesitate to say—though we should pepadiaie and 


denounce any such course—that as against an alliance of 
England with such a China, Russia not only could not be 


ig but could not retain her footing in Ate and eal 
lose n five years more territory than she has gained in fifty. 
Not 2 tiibe East of tl 1e Caspian could be trusted ; and it would 
take her 100,000 of her best men and a hundred millions of 
treasure merely to oneal dominions which for half a century 
have seemed as securely her own as Finland. That is, of 
course, a mere possibility ; ; but then in the existence of such a 
possibility what a tremendous change! 


But, then, is the news true? We do not know absolutely, 


and shall not know absol lutely, till some change in Paris un- 
seals French Generals’ lips ; but we believe the following 


to approximate closely to the truth. The group of states- 
men in Pekin who belong to the War Party, and who are 
now dominant, have from first been in earnest about 
resistance. They do not care about Anam any more 
than we care about Afghanistan ; but they do care about the 
neighbourhood of a great an id aggressive Kuropean State, as 
we care about the neighbourh ood of Russia, They donot 
want to live in perpetual danger, or to see their pole 
ring of vassal States dropping away one by one. TI 


the 


iney, there- 
fore, guided by General T's pons be it remembered, stamped- 
ont the Pan tthays, and then, rolling North-Westward for two 
years, with a movement like that of a glacier rather than of 
an army, destroyed not only the independence, but the people 
of Kashgar, and compelled Ru hieh she 
had intended to keep—or by European olitcers, or by 


ssia to restore Kuldja, whi 
both, 
slowly organised, in the concealm i] 


ent afforded by their endless 





multitudes, two new and effective armies, one in Yunan and 
one in Kwangsi. ‘The organisation took twelve months; but 
time isn o more to Pekin to Rome: ~ in the interim ihe 
French were resisted by inferior denny by the Tonquinese hill- 


The French defeated 
but with no great ad- 
dysentery 


men, and by the prov incial militia 
these with no particu lar aime salby, 
’s from fever and 
tern frontier, and capturing 

xsion of China itself. Then, 
at last, the Chinese, advancing their new forces, poured 
in three columns into — in. The first contrived to enter 
unperceived, and besieged Tuyen Quen, compelling 
Briére de l’Isle to remove much of his army from Langson, and 
to relieve the beleaguered garrison, after fighting which even he 
represented as severe, vid Yunan, 





yan tage, anc 1 with |] neay 
at last they reached 
seemed to threaten an 
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General 


The second column ex tered 
on the North, and is even now advancing towards Hanoi, having 


lriven back a body of Zouaves in a way which, guardedly 
as the news is given, looks like a bloody defeat. The third 


eolumn attacked. Langson itself, drove back General Négrier, 
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made asally to keep them off; and at last, after some 
of continuous fighting, + recaptured Langson, took General 
Négrier’s ammunition-train—he virtually confesses this him- 
self—and drove the French, 5,000 strong, hea llong into the 
plain. General Britre de I’Isle, therefor — holds Hanoi, 

Baeninh, and Tun ghoa ; and with hi ia ‘oops, terribly 

weakened by disease with his steamer cd by a sudden fall 
in the rivers, awaits attack by the combined columns, Hae “ 
telegraphed earnestly for sabato ‘cements ; and it is confident] 

stated, ‘though not yet certainly known, that he has expressel 
the aloo: niest views as to his own position,—views for which j in 
the very latest telegrams he almost apologises. THe has reason 
for alarm. It is perfectly certain that neither ha nor Gener: al 
Négrier have suffered this humiliation without hard fighting ; 

it may be taken as certain that the Fvench fought w ell, ‘thor ugh 
we note a sort of massacre of offic sers, and evidence that the 
conscripts now, as always, exhaust their ammunition by reck- 
firing, and it is sikesitta d that the Trench were defeated, 


less fir 
which can fight 


days 
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It is clear, therefore, that China has an army 
smaller numbers of Europeans, can disregard their resistance 
and can press-on with some rapidity after victory. Indeed, 
according toa telegram of March 30th from General Bridre 
de Isle himself, all the hill- posts have already been regained. 
In other words, China has for the present defeated and 
paralysed a European army, reckoned at at least twenty-five 
thousand men. Forty thousand men have been sent to Tonquin ; 
and it is-not credible—readily as the Fvench soldier goes into 
hospital—that less than twenty Ave thousand remain. What 
the numbers of the Chinese ‘columns may be we have no 
means of knowing, though it should be observed that both the 
Mrench Generals and the subordinate oflicers lay stress on the 
enormous numbers to which they are opposed; but the Chinese 
statesmen will lay no stress on that, nor have they any need. 


If heads are to be counted, they must inevitably win. What 

they will think is that they can, by certain sacrifices 
# : 

which they care little about, defeat Europeans, and, 


so thinking, they will try to do it. For fifty years the 
impossibility of winning in actual battle has been their 
one source of weakness ; and they would hardly be human 
if, now that this seems to have disappeared, they did not feel 
a novel exultation and a new strength. The strength is real, 
too. A week since, England, or France, or Germany would 
have menaced Pekin with 40,000 men; and now, any one of 
the three would be doubtful whether it would be safe to 
attempt the march with less than double that number. 
General Briere de lIsle was clearly out-generalled as well 
as out-fought, found his communications cut when he 
believed them s: fe, and is dismayed by the way in which the 
Chinese columns are converging upon his remaining defences. 
Much more than we know is already known at Pekin ; the 

the victory ; and we look 


fall of the Ferry Ministry accente ates t 
to see the War Party in China not only speak with a bolder 
tone, but continue their efforts for the formation of an effee- 
tive army. Organisation is heart-breaking work when your 
soldiers will not stand; but now they have stood, and we may 
rely on it that organisation will proceed. With the State 
once victorious, the “financial d difficulty will disappear; for taxes 
can be raised and peculators executed, and the cost of an efficient 
army is, after all, not so very much greater than that of an 
ineflicient one, which has always been maintained. The 
Chinese Government, we may rely on it, will pay for rifles and 


Po. 


guns, even if it pays in produce; and if, as now appears to be 
true, 


it can drill its Militia into effective fighting-men, it may 
‘d with tranquillity any army whatever which does not 
straight at Pekin, and which does not approach some 

usonable proportion of the men at its own disp osal. That i 

an a nmense change, and one which will be felt sooner or later 
in every corner of Eastern Asia. 








It is alleged that the secret of the Chinese vi ctory is th 
presence of “European Generals; but this makes no difference to 
the general argument. The Chinese can buy Generals as thes 
ean ba shells. There are always soldiers of fortune about. 





anxious for work; and the Chin: », jealous as they are, hav 
the knack not only of securing good European service, but 
— when they —_— secured it. They would have ke} 
General Gordon for ever if they could, and they trust Si: 
Robert Hart as if <i were a Chinaman. If their new power 
has been gained through a greater readiness to employ Euro- 
peans, it is still new power, and power of which they cannot 
ng deprived. To quote their use of foreigners as proof of their 
neapacity, is like quoting Napoleon’s Ttalian origin as proot 
that a French army under him could not have been formid- 
able. It is the fact, not the reason for the fact, which is so 
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important ; and the fact remains that, after a sharp struggle 
with the Chinese,a French army which did hold Tonquin now 
holds only the ground it stands on. 


LORD CAIRNS. 


HE sudden loss of Lord Cairns removes one of the sanest 
T of the advisers of the Tory Party,—one to whose 
lucidity and general ability Lord Salisbury was disposed to 
defer, even when he himself would otherwise have persisted in 

i caer 1S AY hae ee i 
that rasher and more logical policy by which Tory principles 
are so often discredited with a people who love compromise 
and moderation. Lord Cairns was a wise counsellor, whose 
knowledge and clearness of head it will not be easy to replace. 

Oo 7 ake , 

But it cannot be truly said that he made a strong leader daring 
the short time in- which he led the Tory Party in the 
House of Lords. Except professionally in a legal case, lead- 
ing was assuredly not his forte. In a man totally without 

o = = . 
“devil” as he was, there is needful something of health, 

evi i g th, 
animation, and of large vitality to make a good leader. 
A man may dominate his party who, like Mr. Disraeli, 
can always at will make himseli feared, without geniality and 
charm. But if he can neither make himself feared, nor attract 
by the largeness of his nature, he can never be a good leader ; 
and Lord Cairns never was a good leader of the Tory Peers, 
though he was an astute and prudent leader. 
enthusiasm, and hardly even much deference. Lord Lytton 
may generally be trusted to hit the wrong nail on the head 
when he deals with person: ;; and in his new poem he 
strays as} wide cf the mark in complimentary stanza on 
Lord Cairns as it is possible for a man, with eyes in his head, 


7 
but no eyes in his miad, to stray :— 
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“From those who forge to those who wield our laws 
Turn where the cheer around the Woolsack rings 
While, crashir yme ill-fated cause, 
The massive n sternly swings 
Its ponderc rokes; which yet expose no flaws 
In his own mail, that round tl 
Close-rivetted with links of 
Links that no crevice to the 
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Ile was 


Now, whatever Lord Cairns was, he was not massive. 


strong in his logic, clear in his exposition, keen in his criticism, 
but not, on the whole, weighty or impressive. He had toc 


much in him of the Scoto- 


} - - 
s, too much of the pro 
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to take well 1 
His shrewdness was not genius, and 
ungenial religion, vas,—added no warmth to 
the rather cold edee of his forensie diserimination. Ife 
always s;uxe rather as counsel for his party than as politi 
cian, though no 1 ‘essed more sincerely his 
own views, 


he peculiar cast of his 















As good an illustration as we could give of what we mean | 
1 | 


is afforded by the very ssful _ worati n of the speech 
which Sir Hugh Cairns delivered on the Conservative Reform 
Bill of 1859, a speech of which Mr. Disraeli wrote to the 
Queen in the highest terms of praise. 
attacked sharply Lord John Russell (as he was then called) 
but the attack was, to our thinking, a masterly forensic attack, 
—the attack of counsel f ’ 





or the pi 
attack of a vigilant Parliamentary foe who had scrutinised 
Parliamentary life subtly and e nstantly from his own point 
of view :—* The noble lord” [Lord John Russell], he said, 
“appeals as a proof of his sincerity in his amendment to his 
long-known and long-tried attachment to the cause of Reform. 
We all know and admit the noble lord’s attachment to this 
question. But we also know that there is a form of the tender 
passion which sometimes de 
attention to the object of its af 
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itself in jealousy of any 
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1 ‘tion from any other quarter. 
I think the noble lord exposes himself to some misconstruction 


on this point. We have heard it said,— 


‘Strong were his hopes his rival to remove, 
With blandishments to gain the public love ; 
To head the faction while their zeal was hot, 
And popularly prosecute the plot.’ 





Whether this is so or not, I know not: but of this I am sure, 
that the country will ask,—the country has asked already,— 
what are the real intentions of the noble lord, and what are the 
objects he proposes to himself in meeting a bill of this kind, 
not openly, not broadly, but by an ambiguous and most 
Irregular amendment, which commits nobody, and which 
means nothing that is precise. The people of this country 
have differed, and they always will differ, about Reform, about 


He excited no | 


» man of talent who felt all 
isness, without fecling the easy assurance, of rank, | 


authority of a leader. | 


In it Lord Cairns | 


ecution,—rather than the | 


| theories of representation, about social and domestic lecis- 
| lation of any kind, But there is one subject upon- which 
the people of this country are entirely agreed. They de 
not like anything which bears the least appearance of 
approaching to artifice —or, I must use a homely phrase, a 
dodge. They do not like it in business; they do not like it 
in politics ; but least of all will they admire it in a man who. 
ata time when the best interests of his country at home, aad 
our most peaceful hopes abroad. demand all the patriotism. 
all the candour, and all the forbearance of a statesman. 
approaches the consideration of a creat national question like 
this, not fairly to criticise, not boldly to reject, but eontrivi 
| a crafty and catching device to confuse, and if it may be, t 
| dislocate, parties; and by that confusion and dislocation to 
secure his own political aggrandisement and private advan- 
tage.” That is just the sort of attack which an able lawyer 
would have made for his client under the cirenmstances ; bat 
it has none of the flavour of singular personal ins ght which 
Mr. Disraeli himself would have thrown into it,—none o! 
the eager moral conviction of Mr, G 

Even in the last speech of his life, the Sabbatarian 
speech of yesterday fortnight, ene felt much more of the 
acuteness with which Lord Cairns handled his bri 


ief than of the 
deep conviction by which, no doubt, that speech was really 
inspired. Cre 





ng 





ladstone. 
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Inspir vt lawyers acquire only too soon the art of treat- 
ing their cise as if it were something quite apart from them- 
selves; and itis this which weakens so much the Parliamentary 

| force of great la: 3’ speeches. Lord Cairns, to some extent. 
sania Pee eN } thie eral she A >? oe = 
even exiggerated this peculiarity. The fastidiousness which 






was so strong in him, that air even of a precisian which more 
or less he certainly had, enhance] the tendency of that pro- 








i fessional habit which made him look at his ease from tie 
| outside, instead of presenting /énscly} as all creat Parlianven- 
tary speakers d of that ease. The greate: 
Parliamentary treneth of their ease by 





ns never did this. ilk 


manifesting 

















| handled his } ion, but he never led 

| to believe that in support in convictions 

which had gro ‘1 strengthened with his 

| strength. 

|} Yet Lord nts in hin for keeping 

la re lly effect 3 Ile was as shar} 

land ti 12 li tions as Lord 

| Salisbury him lf, and a or at d more u iimpassione lL. lH 

| had that keen utilitarianism whie! » well marked among 
the Seoto-Irish, and which contrasis so strane ‘ly with the Iris) 

| humour and Trish passion, L Lytton tells us that L 

| Salisbury could have thrown-out the Irish Land Bill, but i] 

aA mur through the hest behind him flew,” 

| warned] him that he must not. Theré ean be littl 

| that th mur was i “l by Lord Cairns, Ke 

| ‘ his C ism, outraged as were his legal, no less 

his political, instincts by that revolutionary measure. n 

| one knew so is Lord Cairns that if it were rejected ni 

| landlord in Ireland could be saved from the deluge ; and hard! 

| any one but Lord Cairns could h spoken to Lord Salisbary 

| with the autl y to which Lori Salisbury would have d 

ferred. In this way Lord Cairns will be a very great loss t 

| u Duke of Richmond and Gordon is a usefa 

| r | soul nts more t! 

| “< gy I soning powers O I 

| to » Dual Richm 

| low , has - 

| f his o Lord Ca 

| 1 of his party had the 

ii 3 & Ura which ar 

| wa ipulse and vyolitios 

| Lytton are urging-on theit 

1 Follow \ can boast of something 

| more than slow sagacity to hold Lim back. Lord Cairns bh 

| an intellect which Lord Sali could not help respectiy 
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though he had not the power » of Lords 


large te its foree. And the nest time that 
Salisbury ts the bit between his teeth, the Tory Part 
feel most grievously the loss which i 
1885 have been the instrument of in{ 
chief of their otherwise headless party. 








A HINT TO MR. CHILDERS. 
\ J] — wonder whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ever reads the law reports in the daily papers, because 
to a Chancellor of the Exchequer racking his brains to discover 
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Revenue case the other day which might have proved an inspira- 
tion to him. The case arose out of the late Sir Henry Meux’s 
lunacy, and the question at issue was whether some land 
bought under an order of the Lords Justices in Lunacy was 
subject to Probate Duty or only to Succession Duty. If it was 
subject to Probate Duty, the Exchequer would have netted 


£30,000 ; if to Succession Duty, something less than £10,000. | 


The difference of over £20,000, or more than the sum paid to 


General Gordon’s relations, was at stake, on the remarkable | 


issue whether land was land, or whether it was money. If 
the land |ought with the accumulation of the income the 
lunatic derived from his brewery, which in the course of a 
dozen years or so had amounted to something like a million, 
was by tle declaration of the Judges in Lunacy converted 
into money, instead of Sir Henry Meux, the heir, having 
to pay only lt per cent. on the value of the income, esti- 
mated by the number of years’ purchase his lite was sup- 
posed to be worth, according to his age, Sir Henry Meux, 
as next-of-kin, would have to pay 3 per cent. on the full 
capital value of the property. It made a difference to the 
Exchequer of 24 per cent. on the million which the 
property was supposed to be worth whether the property 
was to be treated as land or money. A more striking instance 
of the incquality of the present system of Death-Duties as 
between Iend and other property could hardly be devised. 
It brings ‘nto the clearest possible relief the remarkable fact 
that more than a century after Adam Smith, and nearly half 
a century after Sir Robert Peel, the legislation of a country 
declared to be not only free, but Democratic, still gives a pre- 
ferential right to the landowner which, in the case of a single 
individual, may deprive the nation of the sum of £26,000 at a 
blow. Probate Duty has been in existence now for nearly two 
hundred yours, and has been a substantial and onerous tax for 
acentury During the whole time land has escaped it alto- 
gether. |or the last hundred years other property has paid 
not only Probate Duty, but also Legacy Duty. The land 
escaped that tax also altogether until 1853, when Mr, Glad- 
stone subjected it to Succession Duty, a tax at the same rate 
and of the same kind as Legacy Duty. But while Legacy Duty 
is charged on the full capitai value, and while Succession Duty 
charged on settled money is also levied on the capital value, 
Succession Duty charged on land is levied only on the value of 
the life-intcrest of the successor in it, although he is the abso- 
lute owner of the fee. In 1881 Mr. Gladstone reduced the 
inequality somewhat in the ordinary case of a child succeeding 
to a parent, by exempting property from Legacy Duty when it 
had already paid Probate Duty. Till then, in all cases—and still 
in all cases but that of a child succeeding to a parent—other 
property paid the extra tax of Probate Duty, or 3 per cent. 
more than was paid by land. What the value of the bonus 
thus given to the landowner has been there are no precise 
means of estimating; but it is something enormous, that 
may be measured in millions. Here then, by the simple 
extension of Probate Duty to land and to settled personalty 
(which is to some, but not quite to the whole, extent treated 
as land) is a ready and easy way for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to help himself to a cool couple of millions, 
and at the same time to remove an ancient anomaly and 
redress a long-standing injustice. The property subject to 
Succession Duty in 1883 was valued at £40,000,000. But 
that value was taken on a life-interest valuation, and not on 
the capital value, as it would be for Probate Duty. The pro- 
portion of real life-interest to absolute interest was only one 
to three. We must, therefore, as to two-thirds of the amount, 
add the difference between the annuity value and the capital 
value. The average age at which a succession takes place is 
16. The annuity value at that age is 134 years’ purchase. 
But 27 years’ purchase is a moderate estimate even in these 
bad times for the capital value. In regard to £26,000,000, 
therefore, we must double the value, or, in other words, place 
the total value of the property subject to Succession Duty at 
£66,000.000. In about one-fourth of the whole, taking a lower 
proportion than in the case of Legacy Duty, the difference of 
taxation would be the whole amount of Probate Duty, or on 
£16,500,000, an increase of £500,000 duty. On the rest, ze., 
on those cases where the succession is from parent to child, the 
increase would be two per cent. only, or just under a million. In 
round figuresthe Exchequer would net £1,500,000 by the change. 
fi is diflicult to understand on what grounds, except that might 
is right, the landlords have been so long exempted. The only 
reason pnt forward which is even decently arguable is that real 
property contributes far more largely to local taxation than 


. i) 
some easy method of raising a few millions, there was a | personal property. Last year, Mr. Childers, who is a moderate 


| Conservative in finance, founded his refusal to deal with the 
| Death Duties on this ground, and postponed reform of the oross 
inequalities of Probate and Succession Duties until local govern- 
ment and taxation had been reformed. But the argument is 
| founded on a fallacy, a mere play upon words. As Mr. Goschen 
' with his passionate ardour for statistics, showed conclusively i 
1870, the great bulk of local taxation is not levied on real pro- 
| perty in the technical and proper sense of the term,—that is 
speaking broadly, on the land in the hands of the landowner. 
|The great bulk of local taxation is levied on towns; and in 
nearly all big towns, and particularly in London, it is paid by 
' the owner of leasehold houses, which are not real property, but 
personal property, and are just as much liable to Probate Duty 
| as ships, or Consols, or any other personal property. In 1880 
this was even more strikingly the case than in 1870. Out of 
| a total local expenditure of sixty-three millions, no less than 
forty-eight millions was purely urban or harbour expenditure, 
paid for, in the vast majority of instances, by the occupiers of 
leasehold property, who thus not only bear all the burden of 
local taxation, but bear this burden, to a great extent, for 
the benefit of the property,—that is, the landlord, who gets the 
unearned increment due to the improvements effected out of 
the rates. Then, as to the rest of the country, the rural 
country, the great bulk of the rates are paid, not by the land- 
lord, but by the occupier, the tenant-farmer, in whose hands 
the farm and the stock on it are equally personalty for Imperial 
purposes, and equally liable to the Probate Duty, from which 
the landlord is exempt. The truth is that any proper reform 
of local taxation must aim at the imposition of a greater share 
of the burden on the real owner of real property-—the land- 
owner—and not on the householder and the tenant-farmer ; 
probably by halving the rates between them, as proposed by 
Mr. Goschen, but at all events in some way or other. To post- 
pone the imposition of Probate Duty on land until local taxa- 
tion is reformed is, therefore, to adopt exactly the same sort of 
argument as was used against the severance of the Franchise 
and Redistribution Bills. To postpone the reform of one 
grievance on the plea that there are two grievances to be re- 
dressed is very much as if a man were to refuse to go toa 
dentist to cure a toothache until he had called-in a chiropodist 
to cut a bad corn. The two grievances are perfectly distinct. 
One, the subjection of land to Probate Duty, is very 
easily redressed by a couple of clauses in an Inland Revenue 
Bill. The other, the readjustment of the burden of local taxa- 
tion, demands the reconstruction of the whole system of local 
government and local finance. It may be urged that 
times are hard on the agricultural interest. But it cannot be 
too strongly or too often stated that a tax on landlords is not a 
tax on the agricultural interest, 7.¢., the farmers and the farm 
labourers, who are the true tillers of the soil. Moreover, a tax 
on land is most productive in the towns, and would fall on 
those owners of ground-rents who at present escape best from 
local taxation, and do not contribute their share to Imperial 
taxation. As tothe practicableness of carrying such a measure 
through the Lords, the Lords had a severe lesson last autumn. 
They will hardly care to have another shaking next autumn, 
and to afford a grand ery for the Liberal party at the General 
Election. Besides, ideas have changed since 1853, Land- 
lords are aware that they are, as it were, on their trial, and 
they would not care to contest seriously a measure of such 
obvious equity as the equalisation of the burden of Death 
Duties between land and other property. 





THE PAUSE IN AFGHANISTAN. 

HERE is a pause in the negotiations about Afghanistan. 
The Russian reply has been received in London, and is 

said to be conciliatory in tone; but the end is not yet reached. 
The British Government has stil! to study that reply, which, 
if Russia is striving to gain time, may be conciliatory only in 
form, and has also to await the result of the serious negotia- 
tions now taking place between Lord Dufferin and Abdur- 
rahman Khan. It is evident, from Lord Hartington’s well- 
weighed speech of Tuesday, that the agreement between 
England and the Ameer requires much definition ; and the long 
interviews between the negotiators at Rawul Pindi indicate the 
existence of doubts which may involve references to England. 
It is inevitable, indeed, that difficulties should exist, for 
the final settlement of the international boundary, though 
an essential preliminary to peace, does not cover the whole 
ease. It is essential that Herat, which is the key of the new 





arrangements, should be placed in such a position that Russia 
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cannot seize it by a coup-de-main, and that the people of this 
country should not suspect every necessary or innocent move- 
ment of Russian troops beyond the Caspian of being directed 
against Great Britain. Even if the Government of St. Peters- 
burg is honest, its Generals are ambitious ; and Herat may, 
some day or other, be in the hands of a i discontented Afghan 
governor capable of a perfidious transaction. To place Herat 
beyond danger, and to give the British Government per- 
manent means of knowing exactly what goes on there, is 
indispensable ; but those ends are exceedingly difficult to secure. 
Herat can be re-fortified, and strongly garrisoned by Afghan 
soldiers whom India will help the Ameer to pay ; but that is not 
quite enough, and it is at the next step that perplexity begins. 
The railway from the Bolan to Herat proposed by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son, besides being expensive and troublesome to guard, must pass 
through Candabar, and would in the end tempt us strongly to 
occupy that province, Abdurrahman can see that as well as 
we, and we do not believe that he would give a willing con- 
sent, or, indeed, in view of his subjects’ suspicions, any 
consent at all. On the other hand, to garrison Herat with 
British troops unsupported by a railway would be to 
leave us possessed of a dangerously isolated post in Central 
Asia, which we must defend with an army whenever it 
is menaced, or believes itself menaced, by Russian troops. 
That would be intolerable, and yet without, a British garrison 
Herat will never seem to English people permanently safe. 
The task of obviating these difficulties, which now falls to Lord 
Dufferin and the Ameer, will be one requiring the highest 
skill of both statesmen; and the arrangement made, whatever 
it is, will, we doubt not, give rise to severe criticism in Par- 
liament and the Press. For ourselves, we believe the safest 
course is to trust the Afghan, who will in future have every 
motive for fidelity; to make the continuance of a special 
subsidy dependent upon the effectiveness of the Afghan 
garrison of Herat; to place at Abdurrahman’s disposal 
two or three officers of Engineers, whose reports will keep the 
Viceroy continuously informed ; and to waive the railroad in 
favour of a good broad track of metalled road, with an 
underground telegraph-wire along its side. Abdurrahman 
Khan, who has a corps of heliographers in his service, will not 
misunderstand a telegraph, and can guard it; and the Indian 
Government, constantly informed, will constantly be ready to 
support the garrison of ITerat, if ever it is besieged. We shall 
thus retain the most advantageous feature of the situation,— 
the willing help of the Afghans; and be able to move to their 
aid as promptly as the distances admit. Tow we are to go 
farther than this without alienating the Afghans we do not 
see; yet this will be regarded by all the forward party as weak 
and insufficient. 

The ultimate difficulty of all—the possibility of a hostile or 
incompetent successor to Abdurrahman—cannot be met in any 
way whatever. We might as well try to provide against an in- 
competent Ministry in England. If such a misfortune should 
occur, we must change our plans; and it is useless to look so 
far ahead. The whole position of the Russian Government may 
have changed before that, or we may have become its best 
allies. Statesmen can only consider one generation ; and for 
this generation the best plan is to rebuild Herat, trust and con- 
ciliate the Afghans, and secure the means of observing ac- 
curately all that may transpire beyond their frontier. Then 
Russia will know and we shall know that aggression means 
war, and that after all is the security which protects France 
from Germany, Germany from Russia, and Italy from half the 
world. There is no final frontier for a State except the sea ; 
and the sea, if it ever stretched, as seems probable, from the 
Caspian to the desert of Gobi, is now far away. 


SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS. 

T last we are to have Sixpenny Telegrams. From August 

Ist next a message may be sent to any part of the 

Three Kingdoms at a cost which the class which has occasion 
to send telegrams in any number will not feel. Why there 
should be so marked a difference between sixpence and a 
shilling, why twice nothing should stand for something, it is 
not easy to say; but it will be found, we believe, that three 
sixpenny telegrams will be sent in future by the very people 
who hesitate to send one shilling telegram now. That this 
will be a great public benefit we cannot doubt. The friction 
of social life will be lessened, the activity of business life will 
be increased. As it is, much time is wasted and much temper 
lost from the single cause that plans are changed when it is 
too late to communicate the fact by letter. If the matter is 











important, a telegram is sent; but if the delay or incon- 
venience caused is slight, if it comes to nothing more, for ex- 
ample, than that one of the parties to an appointment will 
keep it half an hour too soon, or will go a little out of his 
way to call for something which will not be ready for him, 
a great many of us think that it is not worth a telegram. It 
is the same probably with business, Small additions to, or 
corrections in, orders are made by letter, instead of by tele- 
gram, because a shilling seems a great deal to pay for so very 
trifling a consideration. Sixpenny telegrams will very soon set 
all this to rights. Telegraph-forms will be carried about as 
universally as stamps are now, and one of the uses most 
associated with the sixpence will be the dispatch of a message 
which shall outstrip the slow-moving post. 

The realisation of these dreams must depend in a great 
degree upon the arrangements made for working the scheme, 
generally convenient alike to the public and to the service. 
As these arrangements were explained on Monday night, they 
fail in one important particular. The plan adopted by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre is to charge a penny for every two words, with a 
minimum charge of sixpence, and to count the addresses as 
part of the telegram. For sixpence, therefore, twelve words 
may be sent; but into these twelve words must be got as much 
as the sender thinks necessary in the way of addresses, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre contends that this last provision is indispensable 
if the Department is to be protected against actual loss. The 
prospects of Telegraph finance are not hopeful. In 1884 the 
profit on the telegrams sent was £440,000, while for the 
financial year which has just ended it is only £255,000. Now 
£255,000 yields not quite 24 per cent. on the capital invested, 
so that the State is not earning enough to pay the interest on 
the money it has borrowed. During these years trade has 
been depressed, the salaries of the officers employed in the 
service have been increased, the cost of maintenance has been 
greater, and the effects of telephone competition are beginning 
to be felt. Of all these causes, only the first can ever be less 
operative than it is now. If the change to sixpence is not still 
further to reduce the margin of profit, something must be 
done to reduce the number of words that can be sent at the 
minimum rate. At present the words in the text of a telegram 
average seventeen, while the addresses average cleven words. 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre proposes to suppress this last item altogether. 
Words in the addresses will be paid for at the same rate as words 
in the text. He argues that this can be effected with no real 
inconvenience to the public, because of these eleven words more 
than half are mere surplusage. In foreign telegrams sent 
from England, where the charge is purely a word-rate, the 


average number of words in the addresses only five, 
from which it appears that the additiona) six words 
in the English telegrams are merely put in to save 
the sender the trouble of cutting the address down. Mr. 


Shaw-Lefevre lately received a telegram in which the address 
took up twenty-six words, and might easily have been com- 
pressed into six. This example has impressed us less, perhaps, 
than Mr. Shaw-Lefevre intended it to do, because it would 
have been such an extraordinary oversight to have addressed a 
telegram with an address of this magnitude to the Postmaster- 
General just when he was engaged upon a Telegraph Bill, 
that we cannot help attributing it to some ardent official who 
wished to furnish his chief with a terrible illustration of the 
extent to which the public, if left to themselves, would trespass 
upon the good-nature of the Post Office. 

As then it is in the addresses that the senders of telegrams 
specially run riot, it is in the addresses that any cconomy must 
be effected, and this Mr. Shaw-Lefevre proposes to do by 
charging for words used in the addresses at the same rate as 
for words used in the body of the message. Je considers 
that this will be the most advantageous plan to the 
public, as well as the most economical for the Post Office, 
because if only a small number of words can be sent at the 
minimum charge, “ it is the interest of senders of telegrams that 
they should be allowed to economise their words in the address 
in order to add to the text of the message.” If the con- 
venience of the public were all that had to be considered, 
this argument would be unanswerable. Assuming that 
the sender of a telegram must prune his words some- 
where, he will naturally prefer to prune them in the 
addresses. If a doubt crosses his mind whether the 
address which he gives as that to which the telegram is to 
be delivered is one that will easily be found, he will airily 
dismiss it. It is not his affair, but the Government's. If the 
Post Office wished to have the path of their messenger made 
plain, they should not have driven him to give the minimum 
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of indications where the messenger is to go. The consequence 
will not only be, as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre hopes, that all unneces- 
sary words will be cut out, but that many necessary words will 
not be putin. Telegrams will come with only so much of an 
address inserted as the sender has been able to bring within 
the sixpence, after he has put what he wants into the text of 
the message. There are many addresses, no doubt, in which 

after this process has been car ried to the utmost extreme, all 
that is essential will still remain, “Strand, London,” for 


instance, is an address which will want nothing to ane i- 
date it. But Ss many parts of London there are obscure 
streets bearing names closcly resembling those of aa 


streets near at hand, and absolutely identical with those of 
other streets at a distance. High Street, London, for example 
is not an address that bears completeness on its face. It 
probably may be given with equal propriety to some twenty 
streets all in London, but many of them miles apart from one 
another. In the country the same difliculty appears in a 
different shape. Farms and houses are sometimes known by 
their own names, sometimes by the names of their owners. At 
present, no doubt, the sender of a telegram often gives the 
wires additional work by adding word to word in the direction 
he gives for its delivery. But when each word in the address 
counts towards the sixpence, he will give additional work to 
the messenger who has to carry the message to its destination. 
The wire will be saved at the cost of the mes ssenger’s legs, 
Now, which is the more costly of the two,—the mechanical 
instrament, or the human instrument? Certainly the 
human instrument,—the instrument which has to be 
fed and clothed and lodged out of the wages paid by 
the Post Office. It is just this distinction, as it seems 
to us, that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre ignores; and we hollows 
that he will find in the end that an address which prove 
to be too short, costs more than an address which is 
obviously too long. The time which the messenger wastes in 
hunting-out the recipient will have to be paid for; and the 
Post Oftice, like every one else who has gone through a similar 
experience, will be taught that time is money, After all, six- 
penny telegrams are an experiment, and as such they will be 
likely to succeed in proportion as they are tried under favour- 
able conditions. Delay in delivering a message will be fatal 
to success, because it will mean expense to the Post OMice and 
uncertainty to the public. Fewer telegrams will be sent, 
because there will be no confidence felt in their speedy delivery ; 
and those that are sent will often be delivered so slowly, that 
it will take two messengers to do the work of one. Let the 
address of the sender be charged for by all means—that is but 
seldom needed ; but as it is indispensable to the delivery of 
the mi mee that the messenger should know where the 
person to whom it is addres sed lives, 


d do not make it worth 
the sendei’s while to put him off with imperfect 
on this essential point. 


Information 








AN “ESTABLISHED PRESS.” 
M R. W. EARL HODGSON, teh 
journalist, has even a higher 


value of 


apparently a Se 
opinion of the 








journalists in a well-ordered community than the Rev. Mr. 
Hunter, of Hull. The latter gentleman, a Dissenting minister, 
with a keen cye for the facts and the failings of epoch, 
wists ealled them “our modern rulers,” and besonght from 
heaven grace and guidance for them in his public prayers. He 
was, perhaps, specially thinking of the millions and the lives which 
me Editor recently cost the country ee icing the Ministry to 


mM 5 but 


send General Gordon to Khart 
able as well asa pious one,andall¢ 


t his praye er was a reason- 
ood Englishmen may hopethat 





it will be answered. Mr. Hodgson, moved by the s: ame belief in 
the power of the Press, proposes, in the April number of Tine, 
thatj tegen like the Church, the University, and the Board 
Si hoo 1,” should be “established,” that is, should be endowed, 
ta professors being paid like clergymen, University dons, or 
National School-teachers, irrespective of any appre ‘lation o1 
want of itin their audience. They are to teach the people, not 
to be taught by them; Ry to teach aa they uld, My. 

fodgson contends, be made independent alike of readers and 
proprietors, should be relieved 1 of harassing cares, and, of course, 
should be placed beyond dismissal, except for acknowledged 
fault. Then they would really be able to educate the masses, 
and assist the cause of good government, and resist the “ up- 
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heaving” tendencies bred by the teaching of men 
Bradlaugh, Mr. George, and Herr Most. 
‘ourse, crowd to obtain such positions, and “by-and-by, in the 


like Mr. 


Al.) } vwonid i 
Able men would, of 








natural development of such institutions, candidates for those 
positions would need the qualification of an examination success. 
fully undergone,” which natarally, we may add, would develon 
into an examination by competition. , 

Our readers may fancy that Mr. Hodgson intends the State 
to found these new Political C —and, indeed, his aren. 
ment almost requires that ultimate suggestion,—but he does not 
as yet venture to go so far. He s, a lingering regard foy 
the time of the House of Commons. O: vei imagine Mr. o oa 
not to say Mr. Story or Mr. Arthur Arnold, upon an Ustablished 
Press! He is possibly aware that the contention over a Church 
Establishment would be _ in comparison with the contention 
over an Established Press, which would cover in its daily work 
not only the whole field of politics, but that of literature and 
and raise qneé es of morality and manners 
on the average once a week; but, at all events, he limits him. 

self to a less estion. He wants all wealthy 
Tories to combine to buy-up all ‘ory newspapers, especially the 

veekly county journals—which, Mr. Hodgson tells us, are not 
usually prosperous—to supply them with a revenue sufficient 
to maintain them as journals with news, competent 
writers, aud, we presume, nice paper and ink, and then to leaye 
them alone, independent, as established as Churches, until, in 
the fullness of time, there flowed-in pecuniary profits capable of 
division. Those profits, we suppose, the wealthy Tories would 
reap, though we do not see why they should, the usual rule with 
an “institution” being that any money it makeg should be 
devoted to its own improvement, and there being no limit to the 
sum which could advantageously be spent in improving any news. 
paper whatever. A thousand pounds a day could be spent upon 
the Times alone, and well spent, in procuring more fresh, more 
varied, and more exhaustive information upon the daily history 
of those parts of the world which it disregards—Spanish- 
America, for example—and those branches of human endeavour 
—for instance, scientific inquiry—in which at present it only 
— slightly scrappy results. Tlowever, the wealthy men 
e to have their dividends, when they. get them; and then the 
P ress being “established,” is to be trusted by the poor, as Mr. 
Hodgson thinks the a Church is, and everything is to 
go well, especially ‘I in which Mr. Hodgson 
gently insinuates that “ oligarchs” have at present rather too 
much sway. 

It is a funny essay, at which jeanne yurnalists, who 
know quite well that if they were aca ae they would 
—— just as many sets of opinions as they are persons, will, 

e fear, only smile; but we notice it to ask a question which 
ep always greatly perplexed us. What is the real reason why 
subsidised journals never succeed in ae any wide influ- 
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ence? The experiment lays — tried, in all countries 
and by all manner of men, by States, by Ministers, by Societies, 
and by wealthy fanatics; and it always, for some reason or 
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a man with a low idea of his responsibil 








rifts; but if that mental honest assumed, why 
is he baser in tak y from h than in taking 
it from any other loyer ? Why should he not, serve 
the Carlton, if he agrees y th the Carlton, as honourably 
as he can’ serve Mr. Walter; or, if impersonality be the 
root of offence, the Trustees who own the Standard ? 

Nobody condemns Mr. Bartley, or the Liberal Agent, who- 
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ever he is, for taking money raised by a party 
nobody scolds Mr. Burt for doing the same thing; 
the world should the journalist be held immoral? He is likea 


and why in 


pribed priest ? 
should not the jour alist be, aah always that he teaches, 


like the priest, just what he be ? It may be said that ve 


eli eves Pr 
+3 an understanding that he should be paid by his audience, as 
a Nonconformist minister is, and that he breaks it; but that 
surely is nonsense. He is not, in nine cases out of ten, paid by his 
audience, but by the propriet r; andin the first years 
of any journal, usually out of that proprieter’s own pocket. We 
do not see the 
feeling against the subsidised j urnalist for which we can give 
no explanation beyond the suspicion, constantly untrue, that he 
is dishonest,—and the practical difficulty is almost as hard t 





at 5 Le 
vv of his pape 


fa) 





understand. Why should not a Carlton Club or Reform Club 

journal suc ed? In other words, why should not a knot 

of gentlemen, bound together by party ties, and sincerely 
1 


anxious to succeed, govern a newspaper just as well as 
any other proprictary? We all know they would not, 
that they would spend a vast quantity of money, quarrel 
furiously, and finally Maes the speculation; but the reason 
for that result is unintelligible. They could appoint or re- 
move a dictator just as we ‘y as the Companies which in France 
and America often own ci cessful journals, and they are not of 
necessity stupid cither by Nature or the will of God.- We 
suppose the reason most nearly true is that, as every man always 
wants to ‘‘ guide,” that is, to dictate to any newspaper with 
which he is connected, and as no man in such a proprietary 
can guide his ite ul, dissatisfaction ultimately overcomes 
the pleasure of gain or the delight of seeing one’s party 
defended ; but the reason is not quite conclusive even to our 
own minds. All we can say is, that experience proves 
failure to be certain, be rie tp cause what it may. Nor is it any 
easier to explain why such a paper would probably not find 


readers. People now-a-days read clever papers with which they 
disagree, and would be very 


little annoyed, or even rather 
pleased, to think that their newspaper, if inspired at all, was 
inspired by a political club. Mik: should not another Mr. 
Delane, financed by a ssociation, bring another T'iines 
up to a powerful position in ‘ie newspaper world 2 Practically, 
we suppose, because no club or other association would ever pitch 
upon the right man; butt no reason why that should be, or 
why it should be so much harder to choose a popular newspaper 
manager than a popular candidate. Yet it isso. Mr. 
especially strong upon Scotland, and there must be plenty of 
Tories in Scotland, and - of Scotchmen who, though not 
Tories, would read re pay for a Tory paper, if it were only 
well done. Indeed, it is a marked peculiarity of Scotchmen 
that they will all as a paper which, on the most momentous 
subjects, tells them that they are one and all a pack of pre- 
judiced fools, Yet every effort to “make” a paper in Scot- 
land, however large the sum expended, or however able the 
journalists failed. No doubt a 
paper which gradually educates a special 
audience for itself, which understands it, and sympathises with 
it better than the outside world, and which, indeed, sometimes 
assumes towards it the oddest semi-parental relation ; but then 
why should not that happen with the subsidised paper too? 
Why should it not grow as easily as the proprietary paper ? 
Does the subsidy unconsciously kill the subsidised journalists’ 
carefulness to please, or is it that the journalists who have it in 
them to succeed have also the iucag eal repulsion we have 
spoken of above, and never join subsidised papers? We do not 
know; and because we do not know we let Mr. Hodgson off the 
sarcasms which part of his ew ein rane deserves. If he 
can find an individual with the money to buy all the Tory papers 
in Scotland, and the brain to lay down a plan for managing them, 
and the knowledge of men to choose the best writers, and the 
energy to do about ten men’s work in the way of correspondence, 
and the quality, whatever it is, errr sompemendan pong, and 
the self-control to let his agents fairly well alone, he may get his 
“ Established Press ;” but those are the conditions, and if he 
satisfies them he will! for once have the genuine luxury of realis- 
ing what all other men have deemed impossible. And when he 
has done it, Scotland, for which he pleads so earnestly, will still 
send its Tory Members to the House all in a single cab. 
National character is not made by journalists any more than by 
preachers, 
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ATTHEW ARNOLD'S NEW CHRISTIAN 
NOLD’S comment on 


CATECHISM. 
M* AR 
= Contemporary is a very patro1 oe one. 


Christmas in the April 
He is very 
thankful for what he terms the Christmas legend. He thinks 
the belief in the miraculous ae a striking testimony to the 
universal feeling for the pu wity of Christ, and he rejoices that 
it embodies that feeling in a p era form better calculated 
to impress the world than any pedantic inculeation of purity 
by those who have learnt the worthlessness of the legend, could 
pretend to be. Consequently, Mr. Arnold does not attempt to 
re-state the Christian teaching with regard to purity with any 
affectation of being able to enforce it the better for not associating 
it wit h supernatural sanctions. He even admits that the giving- 
up of all the se supernatural sanctions,—which he chooses, not 
very candidly as we think, to speek of collectively as “ miracles,’ 
-is a matter of danger. ‘“* Undoubtedly the reliance on miracles 
is not lost without some danger; but the thing to consider is 
that it ist be lost, and that the danger must be met, and, as 
it can be, counteracted. If men say, as some men are likely 
enouch to say, that they altogether give-up Christian miracles, 
and cannot do otherwise, but that then they give-up Christian 
too, the answer is, that they do this at their own risk and 
peril; that they need not do it, that they are wrong in doing it, 
and will have to rue their error. But for my part, I prefer at pre- 
sent to say this simply and barely, and not to give any rhetorical 
development to it.” And here surely Mr. Arnold is very wise, 
for as we want to know what will be left of Christianity, after all 
that is not mere human quality has departed, “a rhetorical 
would rather confuse than help to enlighten us. 
And we suppose that we get as near as possible to the heart of 
Arnold discerns in Christianity, when all that is 
legendary and “unverifiable” has been ignored in it, in the 
following terse catechism,—certainly much nearer than we could 
get by the help of any kind of “ rhetorical development” 
“Therefore, when we are asked: What really is Christmas, 
and what does it celebrate? we answer, the birthday of Jesus. 
What is the miracle of the ] ation? A homage to the 
virtue of pureness,and to the manifestation of this virtue in Jesus. 
What is Lent, and the miracle of the temptation? A homage 
to the virtue of self-control and to the manifestation of this 
virtue in Jesus. What does Easter celebrate? Jesus victorious 
over death by dying. By dying how? Dying to re-live. To 
re-live in Paradise, in another world? No, in this. What, 
then, is the kingdom of God? ‘The ideal society of the future. 
Then, what is immortality ? To live in the Eternal Order, which 
What is salvation by Jesus Christ? The attain- 
Through what means? Through 
tand the temper of Jesus.” 





morals 


development ” 


what Mr. 


nearL 


never dies. 
ment of this immortality. 

neans of the eareney and the secret 

oo to to the bottom of the drift of the answers 
here oo to Mr. Arnold's catechumens, we should like 
the distinguished author of the Catechism a few 
more questions intended to bring out its meaning. In what 
did the blessing of pureness, as enforced by Jesus, consist ? Mr. 
Arnold himself tells us, “ Blessed are the pure in hint for they 
shall see God.” What do you mean by God? Mr. Arnold 
has told us that, so far as the word “ God” conveys a verifiable 
reality at all, it means, “A stream of tendency, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.” Did, then, Jesus hold that the 
blesseduess of purity consisted in discerning “a stream of ten- 
dency, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness” ? May 
not the impure see that just as well, and see that it makes for 
their misery 2? Again, what was the secret of resisting temptation 
“as manifested in Jesus” 2 We are told by those who learned 
the story of the temptation from Christ that it consisted in 
realising fully that Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Now, 
if you substitute here for “God,” “a stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteou: ness,” would you attach any 
meaning at all to the words of our Lord? Would it mean 
anything to say, “ ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 


to put 








every word which proceedeth out of the stream of tendency 
that makes for righteousness’? Again, when Mr. Arnold says 


that Easter ce! ebrates Jesus victorious over death by dying, and 
by dying to re-live, what is the account which Jesus himself gives 
of this re-living ; is it Mr. Arnold’s—that he is to re-live “ in the 
Eternal Order which never dies’’? No; it is that he is to re- 
live in his Father, even as his disciples are to re-live in him. 
“ Yet a little while, and the world sceth me no more; but ye see 





me: because I live, ye shall live also. At that day ye shall 
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know that. {.am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in 
you.” Does ct Mr. Arnold see that to substitute for “ my 
Father” “2 stream of tendency, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness,” makes the purest nonsense of these promises, 
and yet that in these promises centres the celebration of Easter, 
and the essence of that “ victory over death,” which the death of 
Jesus was to bring? What Mr. Arnold truly calls “the secret of 
Jesus,” the secret of dying in order to re-live, is a secret the whole 
significance of which is contained in the life in God. This life in 
God was assigned, not only as the special blessing of purity, and as 
the special source of strength in temptation, but as the infinite 
spring of jov which eye has not seen nor ear heard, and which 
it has not entered into the heart of man to conceive. Mr. 
Arnold’s catechism has but this one defect,—it leaves out God. 
And if God he only a stream of tendency, Jesus Christ, instead 
of being one w! ose birth we ought to celebrate with imperishable 
joy, would be oue who had misled mankind into believing in the 
wildest and r<st blinding of human illusions. 

Mr. Arnolii 
with lumping 
Christianity 


will now understand why we reproached him 
together all that is supernatural in Judaism and 
sider the general head of “ miracles.” For our own 
part, we are uo less sure that miracles occur, than Mr, Arnold 
is sure that t! +) do not occur. Bat it is not on the occurrence or 
non-occurreuce of miracles that the essential truth of Christianity 
hinges ; it is o» the reality or unreality of our Lord’s personal 
life in God. And when we speak of God, we need hardly say 
that we do uot use that great word in Mr. Arnold's sense 
of an “eterua!l order,’—which without God may be eternal or 
not, and may |e order or not, for without him it might be either 
temporary order, or temporary disorder, or eternal order, or 
eternal disorder, and no human being could tell us which. 
We mean by Cod, what Jesus Christ meant, not “a stream of 
tendency, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” for 
without God such a stream of tendency, if it existed, might 
be very mvch weaker than the stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, which makes for unrighteousness, but God in the 
only sense it. which Christ ever uses the term, namely, a 
being who bet! gives and asks the purest love of which the 


heart can form: any conception, and who is wholly “ un- 
verifiable” by us unless he verifies himself in us. Without 


such a being, Christ’s beatitudes have no ground and no 
meaning; without such a being, Lent and Easter are but 
the mirage of the desert ; without such a being, there is no 
re-living for dying saviours, except in that very idle and empty 
form,—the }osthumous life; and even of that re-living a very 
large part would be mischievous, since it would consist in lead- 
ing others to wander about after the same will-of-the-wisps 
which the exaltation of these dying saviours’ hearts had led 
them to follow. 

What we press is this:—Mr. Arnold’s criticism of the Bible 
goes a great deal further than the exorcism of the miraculous 
from its pages.—it goes to the exorcism of the supernatural, the 
d. Now, if the Bible is nota revelation of the 

}, it is nothing in the world but a book the whole 
inspiration is illusion. And if it be, as we 
evelation of the character of God, then the super- 
natural is aud the questions as to the truth or falsehood 
of individ nothing compared with the 
great fact tat a source of spiritual power exists beyond 
what we call Nature, and independent of what we call 
natural law-, and that that power has revealed itself to us. 
Mr. Arnold's fond desire to keep the Bible without God, 
seems to us even wilder than the Nihilists’ desire to 
protect liberty by destroying Governments,—for it is at 
least just conceivable that all men should consent to respect 
each other's liberty when government had disappeared; but 
if God be not a being to obey and love, the Bible becomes a 
bewildering cliaos of false dreams and fancies and of distracting 
promises, o: which no real and sober life can be built-up. 
Grant the s 
that he grants so much, that whether we accept all the rest or 
not is compuratively a detail. It is the supernatural with 
which he must dispense, if he wants to get back to scientific 
naturalism of any sort or kind. It is the belief that 
the soul can commune with God, can make itself heard 


exorcism of ( 
character of 
source of vv 


hold, the tri 


iniracles is as 


by him, can hear his word and obey it, can feel his love | 


and return it, which is so out of keeping with the physical 
science of the day, and so subversive of scientific maxims 
and exhortations. If Mr. Arnold, in deference to the modern 





pernatural, however, and Mr. Arnold well knows | 
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which miracle is the fruit. If he retains it, he retains that 
stock, and must not be surprised to hear men saying that what 
are usually called miracles,—results which really are due to the 
power of spirit over physical nature,—have happened in all ages 
happen now, and will happen hereafter, though not of conrse 
with the frequency and the power with which they how 
happened in the wake of a few divinely-gifted natures, The 
truth is that Mr. Arnold wants to retain the right to strike. 
out both right and left,—to pity the credulity which revolts the 
science of the day, and to depreciate the science which revolts 
the credulity. He is very adroit in dealing blows at both ; but 
none the less he does not prevail over either, for the simple 
reason that he cannot make his own choice between them. It 
is childish to give-in his adhesion to the spiritual world, and 
yet to empty that world of all which men have worshipped 
init. It-is childish to give-in his adhesion to the scientific world, 
and yet invest it with an atmosphere that physical science utterly 
repudiates. Christ revealed God; and without God, his teaching 
would be baseless. Physical science reveals only law; and if 
there be anything beyond law, its teaching is inadequate. 
Mr. Arnold will accept neither the gospel of Christ nor 
the gospel of Science, without excluding just that which 
is characteristic of it as a gospel; and so he falls between 
the two stools. His catechism of Christianity without God 
will be accepted whenever agnostics begin to take to gnosis, 
and Christians begin to ignore the one thread on which every 
lesson of Christ’s teaching is strung,—not sooner. At present, 
Mr. Aruold fights ‘as one beating the air.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
cae 
THE CLOTHWORKERS’ HAL. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—My attention has just been called toa statement which 
appeared in the Spectator of March 14th, and, while I regret 
that I did not see it and write at ‘the time, I hope you will now 
allow me to make certain remarks upon it which in justice to 
the Clothworkers’ Company ought to be made. The statement 
in question is as follows :— The Company have also bought, 
and confine to members’ families, ten presentations at the 
Middle Class School, Finsbury, for Boys, and ten presentations 
at the North-London and Camden Schools for Girls, including 
education- books, day-board, railway-pass, &c.” 

As regards conditions attached to any such scholarships at 
the Finsbury School I know nothing; but all scholarships 
which are given by the Clothworkers’ Company in connection 
with the North-London Collegiate and Camden Schools for 
Girls are certainly given without any conditions of the kind 
indicated in the above. There is no restriction whatever im- 
posed by the Company as to the girls who can hold scholar- 
ships in either of these schools; and every such scholarship is 
therefore awarded on the results of free competition within the 
schools. As an example, [ may mention that the Company 
gives every year a leaving-scholarship of £50, tenable for three 
years, to the girl at the head of the school, who leaves ‘with the 
intention of pursuing her studies at Girton College, Cambridge ; 
and this scholarship is decided by the results of the Girton 
entrance examination, quite unconditionally so far as the 
Company is concerned. 

To these schools the Clothworkers’ Company has been a 
generous and faithful friend ; and the North-London Collegiate 
School in particular owes to its liberality some years ago, when 
public opinion was less advanced than at present on the subject 
of education for girls, the fine hall in which all its public 
ceremonies are held, and which is the centre of all the social 
life of the school. Vor the building of this Hall the Company 
gave the sum of £3,000 in the year 1878, and at that time this 
was.a very substantial proof of its interest in advancing the 
not very popular cause of the education of women.—I am, Si, 
Frances M. Buss. 
Sandall Road, Cainden Road, N. W., March dist. 
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(To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpecTAaTOR ’’| 
Sir,—Our Returns to the Royal Commissioners were considered 
by them to be both “clear and intelligible,” as well as “ ample,” 
to supererogation, so that I may be content to rest under the 
fretful imputation cast upon them by the Spectator. 
I cannot allow myself to be drawn into xew contentious 


science, gets rid of that, he gets rid of the yery stock of | matter, but I may remark that you are scarcely more fortunate 
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in your fancied fresh discoveries of misapplied and “ unearned” 
increment; and that, as a matter of fact, and as a final obser- 
yation—so far as I am concerned, whatever the provocation may 
be—the Company does not plead guilty, as you assert, to £7,000 
spent on “creature comforts,’—i.e., “entertainments.” The 
gum so spent in 1880 was £3,742 Os. 10d., out of a total income 
of £50,408 17s. 8d., as stated in our Returns.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Owen Roperts, 
Clerk to the Clothworkers’ Company. 

[We have not the least wish to deny that the Clothworkers’ 
Company has beer useful to the North London Collegiate 
and Camden Schools, nor to impugn our correspondent’s 
accuracy as to the conditions attached to scholarships there. 
We know nothing of the matter except from the Blue-Book; 
and in Vol. IL., p. 809, under the heading “Grants in Aid of 
the Education of Sons or Daughters of Free Men or Women.” 
with a reference to “ Part II., Return D: Profits and Privi- 
leges” (of members) is the item, “Ten presentations to the 
North London Collegiate and Camden Schools for Girls, in- 
cluding the cost of education, books, day-board, and a free 
railway-pass (if shown to be necessary),” &c. There is a similar 
item for boys at the Cowper-Street Schools, Finsbury. Further, 
there is an item, “ Grants not exceeding ordinarily half the total 


- cost of education at schools, colleges, hospitals, &c., to be selected 


by the parents or guardians, subject to approval by the Court ;” 
and a proviso later on which shows that these grants are not 
to be for the really poor, as “ the grants are not to be open to the 
sons and daughters of living members of the Livery when the 
cost of board and education does not exceed £50 at the least.” 
If the full amount of exhibitions, scholarships, and grants thurs 
open to members’ children is not given, there is nothing in the 
returns to show how much or how little is taken advantage of. 


~ We may fairly suppose that the members will not long show an 


abstinence alien to their traditions. (2.) Whatever Mr. Roberts 
may say now, the Company does plead guilty, on its own con- 
fession, in the return to £7,000 spent in “ creature comforts,’— 
viz., £3,742 Os. 10d. on downright eating and drinking, £3,036 
on the Hall where the eating and drinking goes on, and, we 
may add, at a very low estimate indeed, an additional £300 in 
respect of salary to beadle and clerk, and other august 
ministers to the entertainments; and that is not out of an 
income of £50,000, but of £40,000, since £10,000 is due to 
charities from which there is no escape. Besides this £7,000, 
the members divide £3,524 in Court fees. The sum thus runs, 
—£7,000 on maintenance, £10,000 on their noble selves, and 
£20,000 on voluntary contributions to benevolent objects (in 
which their noble selves figure again). It is true that they spend 
£6,000 on Technical Education. 
worth of bread justify such a large expenditure on sack ?—-Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN THE NEWMARKET DISTRICT. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE * SpEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sirn,—In a letter which you published some weeks back, and 
which I have seen quoted elsewhere, I stated that, in some 
twelve years of landownership, I had only succeeded in estab- 
lishing five small holdings. I should like to add to that state- 
ment the observation that the district in which I reside is pro- 
bably as unfavourable as any in England for small farmers, for the 
following reasons :—(1), the shallow and hot nature of the soil, 
which is only from Gin. to 9 in. deep, with a chalk subsoil ; (2), the 
difficulty of obtaining water, except of a hard quality, from deep 
wells (very expensive to sink), and unsuitable for stock; (5), the 
excessive smallness of the rainfall, which last year was below 


But will that halfpenny-~ 





15in.; (4), the impossibility of getting-up even tolerably good | 


pasture for cows ; (5), the frequent failure from drought of sain- 
foin, lucern, red-clovers, tares, and other substitutes for pasture 
recommended by the advocates of arable dairying; (), the keen 
east winds and night-frosts, which often prevail up to the 
middle of June, destroying our fruit-crops three years out of 
four. 

The Newmarket district is thus no fair criterion of what may 
be possible elsewhere in the way of peasaut-holdings, of which 
fam an earnest advocate, where conditions are favourable. The 
land I have described can, as a rule, only be cultivated protit- 
ably in the large areas which sheep require to run over, 
fertilising the naturally poor soil for the wheat and barley crop. 

Outlying portions of my estate are of deeper soil, and, in that 
respect, more suitable for small farms or spade-husbandry ; but 
even then drought is a great obstacle to dairy-farming—the 
most hopeful line small holdings can take in Great Britain. 





Speaking broadly, about two-thirds of Great Britain—i.e., the 
West and Midland portions of the Kingdom—seem to me favour- 
able to trials of small holdings, chiefly owing to the greater 
rainfall and absence of cutting east winds. The remaining third 
of Great Britain lying between the Midlands and the East 
Coast must, in the main, continue to be cultivated in large 
farms, in some of which I hope to see the labourers directly in- 
terested by the introduction of the co-operative or profit-sharing 
principle.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sixe-Mile Bottom, near Newiarket. W. H. Hatt. 


THE THREATENED FOOTPATH IN THE 
LAKE DISTRICT. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’ | 

Sir,—This path, about which your correspondent “ Lakelander” 
wrote in your last week's issue, is but a very “little one,” and, 
except from a misauthrope’s point of view, the chief thing 
“unnecessary about it is to close it. Villagers returning 
from the Ferry to Sawvey or Hawkshead, cut off a corner by 
adopting it; and tourists walking from Windermere, Bowness, 
or the Ferry to Hawkshead or Coniston, obtain a far more 
beautiful view over Esthwaite Water to the fine Lancashire 
fells of the Old Man and Wetherlam than any afforded from 
the more circuitous road. 

However, if Mr. Bridson, the owner of the land through which 
it passes, is determined to “ put it to the touch, to win or lose it 
all,” he may be interested to hear what occurred in an adjoining 
county about a year ago under somewhat similar circumstances. 
There is on the Derbyshire side of Sheffield a charming little 
valley called Ryecroft Glen. ‘This valley is threaded by a foot- 
path commencing from a by-road and ending in a gentleman’s 
drive. It was known to few even of the enterprising Peak- 
plodders of Sheflield. The owner of part of the land through 
which it passed stopped the stiles one day and posted a burly 
“tyke” to frighten nursemaids and sketchers. A philan- 
thropic inhabitant protested, called a meeting, got subscriptions, 
and half Sheffield went to see where Ryecroft Glen was. The 
matter was taken to the Leeds Assizes, and the landowner lost. 
The philanthropic inhabitant was drawn home in his carriage 
by the villagers, accompanied by a band playing “See, the 
conquering hero !”’ after which the same band played “ lullabies” 
before the house of the landowner till the small hours. An 
appeal was asked for and paid for, but a new trial was refused. 
Since then, Ryecroft Glen has become one of the favourite halt- 
holiday walks of Sheffield.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Windermere, March 31st. M. J. B. Bepperey. 


THE WORD ‘CHURCHMAN,’ 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE “*Sprcraror.” | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of March 21st, at the end of the notice 
of “ Upton-on-Severn,” you remark that the change in the 
meaning of the word “ Churchman” from clergyman to church 
ueember is “ one of the oddest.freaks of language on record.” 

It is not a freak of language at all, but the change of a word 
to its right meaning. When the Church, in common language 
and common thought, meant the clergy, it was natural that a 
Churchman should mean a clergyman. Now that the true 
meaning of the Church as the congregation has been restored 


naturally come to mean 





in common language, a Churchman has 
a member of the Church. “A good citizen” is an exactly 
parallel expression to “ The word “ states- 
man” must in like manner have originated when the State 
meant the Government, and a king would say, “I am the 
State,” without fearing to be thought mad; but “statesman” 
has not undergone a parallel change of meaning. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Joseru Joun Mureny. 


a good Churchman.” 


A CANINE FRIEND'S LIBERTIES. 

To ture Eprror oF THE “ Sprceraror.”’ 
Sir,—Reading from time to time many pleasing anecdotes in 
the columns of the Speefator—which, by the way, I receive as 
regularly, and read as eagerly, as when resident in England 
many years ago—relative to the sagacity of dogs, I send the 
following, thinking it possible you may deem it worthy of 
insertion. 

Some three years ago I was “ having a spell” in Brisbane, 
after a lengthened sojourn on a sheep station in the interior of 
Queensland. During my stay in the city I had the good-fortune 
to gain the friendship of a gentleman who owned a magnificent 
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collie. My friend, his dog ‘ Sweep,’ and myself, were frequently 
together, engaged cither in yachting among the islands of 
Moreton Bay, or ’possum-hunting under the towering eucalypti 
which fringe the banks of the river Brisbane. Naturally, 
‘Sweep’ (who was a most lovable animal) and myself soon 
began to entertain a warm friendship for one another, which 
friendship gave rise to the anecdote I am about to relate. 
Returning to my hotel about midnight from the house of a 
friend, I was not a little startled at finding my hand suddenly 
seized from behind by a dog, which, however, I at once recog- 
nised as my handsome acquaintance ‘Sweep.’ I patted him, 
at the same time endeavouring to withdraw the hand. which he 
held firmly, but gently, between his teeth. It was of no use, as, 
in spite of all my endearments, he insisted on retaining his 
hold, wriggling along by my side, and vigorously wagging his 
tail, as though he would say, “ Don’t be afraid; it’s all right.” 
We soon reached a point in the main street down which we 
were walking, where a side avenue branched off towards the 
river. My way lay right ahead. ‘Sweep,’ however, insisted on 
my taking the road which lay at a right-angle to my course. 
I felt some annoyance at his persistence, as I was both tired and 
sleepy; but having no choice in the matter, I followed his lead, 
Having walked some two or three hundred yards down /iis street, 
he released his hold, dancing round me, then running on for a 
few yards and looking back to see if I were following. Becoming 
interested, I determined to see what he was after, so, without 
further resistance, I followed submissively. At last, having 
reached the river, which at this place was about four hundred 
yards wide, he, with many joyous barks, ran down the ferry 
steps, and jumped into the empty boat of the ferryman. At 
last I was able to guess at his motive for forcing me to follow 
him. His master, who lived across the river, had accidentally 
lost sight of his dog returning from his office in the city; and 
‘Sweep’ appeared to understand perfectly that unless the boat- 
man received his fare, he, ‘Sweep,’ would not be carried over; 
my friend frequently sending the dog over by himself when 
wishing to attend concerts, &c., invariably paying the fare as 
of an ordinary passenger. The ferryman, who at once recog- 
nised my canine friend, langhed heartily when I told him how I 
had been served, took my penny, and set off at once for 
“Kangaroo Point”—‘ Sweep’ gaily barking “ Good-night” 
until he reached the opposite bank. I heard subsequently that 
he used to swim the river when left behind; but having had two 
narrow escapes from sharks, his nerves had become somewhat 
shaken so far as water was concerned. Apolegising for the length 
of my letter, I am, Sir, &e., J. Wa. CREIGHTON. 
TLasque ti Island, Gulf of Gi orgia, British Columbia, March did. 


POETRY. 
sxe ial 
SONG. 
Iv May forgets not Apvril’s flowers, 
June will,— 
Even hearts that throb and thrill like ours 
Grow still. 


July forgets what birds and flowers 
June had,— 

Tiven hearts whose joy is deep as ours 
Grow sad. 


The pale leaves hear not what the flowers 
Heard told,— 
Even hearts as passionate as ours 
Grow cold. 
Pakenuam Beary. 


> r 
BOOKS. 
eee sa 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

In May, 1869, Lord Granville wrote to the subject of this Auto- 
biography :—*I do not know whether your opinion was in 
favour of the extension of the St. Michael and St. George (from 
public servants whose functions were connected with Malta and 
the Ionian Islands to the Colonial service generally), or what 
Lyttelton calls the Angelic and Archangelic Order. I have 
some doubts of its expediency; but it being an accomplished 





* Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, K.C.M.G. 2 vols, with Portrait. 
ee 


London: Longmans and Co. 1885, 








fact, I wish, as I explained at a dinner of the Colonial Society, 
to give it as much distinction as possible, by persuading those 
who, I think, would give a stamp to its value, to accept it. I need 
not enter into details why you particularly belong to this 
category. Ihave obtained the Queen’s permission to offer you 
the Knight Commandership.” Nearly half a century’s strenuous 
and able public service well deserved both the manner and the 
substance of this recognition, to which a life-peerage would 
have been added had Lord Russell’s Bill become law. But Sir 
Henry Taylor was not merely a public servant. In Aubrey de 
Vere’s words, he united the life contemplative with the life 
active ; and we can recall no instance where poetry of so high a 
order as that which the world owes to the author of Philip 
van Artevelde was produced by a man immersed, and even 
deeply interested, in the details of official business. Sir 
Henry Taylor tells us it would have been pleasant to him 
to have been high-born. But the high-born are too often the 
slaves of their birth. And well-born, in the best sense of the 
expression, the member of a family three generations of which 
have borne “witness to the transmission in one measure or 
another of a poetic gift,” he may certainly claim to be. His father 
was a man of some literary distinction, acquainted with Gifford, 
with Sir Henry (then Dr.) Holland, and with Mr. Arbuthnot, 
Secretary to the Treasury in Lord Liverpool’s Government. 
Mr. Arbuthnot procured a clerkship for the son, who up to 
that time had lived a dull country life, varied by eight months’ 
unpleasant experience as a midshipman. But the clerkship 
came to an end, throngh a remodelling of the office, and young 
Taylor returned to the family home at Witton-le-Wear. His 
mother had died early; and his father, in 1818, married again, 
The lady had a cousin and friend, Miss Fenwick; and nothing 
in the Autobiography is more charming than the story of the rela- 
tions of these gifted and gracious women to the youth whom they 
awakened to a new interest in life, and never ceased to befriend 
with wise guidance and gentle counsel. He signalised his 
majority, which was also that of the century, by writing a con- 
siderable quantity of poetry. It was in 1822 that a début was 
made in print, in the shape of an article in the Quarterly on 
Moore, which seems to have pleased its not too easily pleased 
editor, Gifford. Emboldened by his success, Henry Taylor, now 
the only son, his two brothers, both poetically inclined, having 
died some years before, resolved to venture upon a literary 
carecr in London. His father consented, and his gentle coun- 
sellors smiled a sympathising approval. He began by a 
“malapert ” criticism of Lord John Russell’s poetry, which the 
statesman, half a century afterwards, told his assailant had 
done him the service of showing him that he was better fitted 
for politics than poetry. Literature, however, was not found a 
strong crutch to lean on, and Sir Henry Holland's proposal of 
a well-paid place in the Colonial Ofiice was far from unweleome. 
It is with the acceptance of this post that the true life of Sir 
Henry Taylor may be said to have begun—previously he had 
but served an apprenticeship. 

A piece of good-luck befell him at the outset. He took the 
fancy of a fellow-clerk, Thomas Hyde Villiers, who is described 
as “perhaps the ablest” of a “very able and distinguished 
brotherhood,” and through him gained admittance, not only into 
soeiety, but into the set of which the younger Mill, Charles 
Austin, Romilly, Edward Strutt, and Charles Villiers, who had 
been fellow-students with his friend at Cambridge, were the most 
distingnished members. He did not, however, become converted 
to their Benthamite views; nor does the intimacy appear to 
have been maintained. The duties of the office interested 
the young clerk, who found there was a great deal of 
important work to do, and no one who cared to do ik. 
In his very first year he was entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of a report on the Emancipation Question for the use of 
Mr. Canning, which he followed-up with an exposure, on his 
own account, of the misdoings of a noble Colonial Governor that 
led to recall. Between 1830 and 180 he had much to do with the 
settlement of the arrangements for Mmancipation, which, with 
the two Jamaica rebellions, constitute the principal episodes of 
Colonial history dealt with in these volumes. In relation to the 
later rebellion, with which the name. of Governor Eyre is in- 
dissolubly associated, he shared the views of Carlyle, which are 
not those of the majority of Englishmen. A Governorship was 
offered him, and afterwards, in 1817, the Under-Secretaryship. 
The first was declined because of the removal it would have 
entailed from the home-influences that made his days sweet to 
him; the latter, partly out of consideration for Sir James 
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Stephen, whom he would have succeeded, and who had asked | selves.” A Lord-Lieutenant’s wife, by whe ide the Arch- 
: his ‘advice about retiring, partly out of a desire not to be, bishop’s rank entitled him to sit at dinner, related “that she 
; separated from the po tic ‘life. For Sir Henry Taylor was no had occasionally to remove th 1 p's foot ont of her 
i -poet pai — xn. He would willingly have made, aud did | lap.” A capital ; story is told of hi r his intolerance cf 
i as far as w s possible make, poetry the serious business of his | intolerance. An Aide-de-Can Pp, Supposing the sneer would 
t life. Neve srthe less, be was both a good and an interested | acceptable, asked him he knew the difference between a 


administrator. 


He even wrote a book on the art of administra- | 


tion, a sort of politico-philosophical treatise, after the model of | 


avelli, with some admixture of a kind of bureaucratic 
Nor was he without ambitions; he 
social and administrative questions, 


Macchi 
Chesterfieldianism. 


keen interest in many 


took ¢ a 


4 though no great politician, and was not aé all chary of advice 
re pec'ing them. 
i His intellect matured early and lasted long, but has under- 


gone little development. He had no tate for science, nor docs 


he s eem to have had much for classical or Continental literature. 
Neither has he been a worshipper at the shrine of Nature. Apart 


ria the description of Lake Como in the “ Lay of Elena,” there 
are not half-a-dozen references to Nature in the whole of Philip 

i Artevelde. The quality of his poetry is wholly intellectual ; 
he contemplates and presents man, modern man 
antique the dress), and his powers, but he is neither didactic 
after the manner of the eighteenth century, nor philoso) yhically 
analytic after that of the later nineteenth; he stands, } oetically 
as well as chronologically, between the two periods. But the 
mysticism of Keats and Shelley is as alien to the genius of the 
author of Philip van Artevelde as the crudeness aes senti- 
mentalism of Byron. He was rather in sympathy with, though 
he hardly belonged to, the school of Wordsworth and Coleridge; 
but he has none cf the nature of the former, cr the 
nebulously-weird grandeur of im: ion of the latter. 

His magnum opus cost its author six years’ labour, and on its 
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-W isdom 
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¥ publication in 1854 he became at once, and much to his annoy- 
4 ance, a lion of society. Other works, chiefly in the form of 
poetical dramas, followed, of which Edwin the Fair is the most 

notable. But Philip van Artevelde was never surpassed, in the 

ion of most critics never quite equalled, by any subsequent 





pro luction. It has maintained its popularity for half-a-century, 
and will probably always keep a high place in English a 
Such a popularity, enduring rather than wide, is the best test of 
the real value of a book; and we agree with the remark that 
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Roman Catholic Bishop and a donkey. The Archbishep 
confessed his ignorance ; on being told :—‘**Ha!’ said the 
Archbishop, ‘do you know the ceca nee between an Aide-de- 


an 


an Io( 


iC- 


‘amp.— Neither 
fenry Taylor 


1848, he thus 
mind seems 


Camp and a donkey #’—‘ No,’ said the Aide-« 
do I,’ said the Archbishop.” With oe Sir | 
was In a letter written in 
accurately pictures that strange genius :—“ His 
utterly incapable of coming to any conclusion about anything ; 
and if he something that seems for noment direct 


...... itis hardly out of his mouth before he says something 





on intimate terms. a 
yut 
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> +) 
says the 


else that breaks it in pieces. He can see nothing but the chaos 
of his own mind reflected in the universe. 
there is none to be got from him, 


te) 
of storm-lights. 


( Sail nee, therefore, 


nor any illumination save that 


The Colonial Office missed retain ng some good men. James 
Spedding was one of these; and au ample portrait of the great 


the loss to the Col 
hilosophy ; draw } 
philosophy—is drawn with a 
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nial Office was a gain to English 
Cardinal Manning 
e was originally a Colonial Office clerk. Rather 


Baconian 
loving hand. 


was another. ler 


wickedly a saying is quoted that “the greatest misfortune ” 
the Church “has suffered in this country was the death cf 


Mrs. Manning.” But the Office kept others, chief among whom 
was Sir James Stephen, whose praises are sung, perhaps, a 
little too loudly. ‘There can be no doubt as to his immense 


talent and industry; but officialism often ran away with him, 
and caused him to view questions in other than their true 
proportions, 

The political portraits in these volumes are s¢ 
That of the late Lord Derby is based upon a short and 
purely official acquaintance; and it is hardly fair to deny him 
the title of “ chivalrous,” upon the sole ground of his having, 
as Minister, a spi occasion so want of con- 
sideration for one of the principal officials (Sir dames Stephen) 
of the Colonial Office. W e hasten to add that this is the only 
instance we have detected in the Autobiography of any approach 
to harshness of judgment. Lord Sir Henry 11 
knew Under a 
thonzhtful and studious disp 
for patristic literature, though he 
either the Fathers or their theologies. 
that he was an enthusiastic lover of th e 
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amusingly illustrate this charac One of his caprices 
vas to appear reckless, though in y he was a cautious 
politician. Of Sir Robert Peel, on the contrary, despite his 
“safe” exterior, Lord Aberdeen once said to Sir Henry that he 


‘was the most indiscreet man in conversation he had ever met 





with.” The Croker Correspondence gives some support to this 
view. 
Mr. Gladstone was Under-Se-retary for the Colonies in 1535, 


-astrong impression upon the C nial Office cle rk. ] 


rat fi ke Gladstone,” he writes; “ but he i sa2id to have more 
of the devil in htm vars.” A few months later he is 
described as “by fi usiderable) of any man I have 
seen amongst our ri n.”’ Sir James Stephen, how- 





















ever, thought he wanted pugnacity. Nothing like a portraiture 
of Mr. Gladstone is attempted. His extraordinary combina- 
tion of intensity with versatility marvel, and 
ant : aS Sa ia : : pe 
ustance of it is given Taylor. The 
etter, written in 1864, is a revelation, at 
xis and comforting. It was in answer to one from 
recommending that Ministers should be turned-ont 
at lea-t eve six years for the recovery of their health 
Your cone on I am sure is sound. We onght to be turned-out for 
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diffieul » ret out of office as to get nd J have done more doubtful 
thines to get out tha t Furthermore, for nine or ten months 
of the year Iam in the ts three which 
preeede the Budg } t ling of it. 
Last summer I shoul rent; in 
I. , if 1 live so long, I no doul h; but in 
A te rea ee of the Zodiac.”’ 
oks are more dit »than an autobiography, 





as some recent attempts in that direc “i mm have only too lament- 
ably shown. From their faults these volumes are absolutely 
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free. The author tells us that it has been no part of his design 
to tell the whole truth, and he is right in his reserve. The 
narrative has all the qualities of the author’s straightforward, 
clear, and lively style ; and one rises from the perusal of these 
chatty, amusing, and variously-instructive memoirs with a 
renewed and wholesome respect for the world of men and things 
such as few personal records produce in the mind of the reader. 





MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S POEMS.* 

Wirt each fresh volume of modern song that is set before him, 
the embarrassment of the critic increases, and, perhaps, the 
higher level it reaches, the greater are his difficulties. He asks 
himself if he shall treat it seriously, and bring the heavy artillery 
of his craft to bear on it; shall he laboriously analyse its 
fleeting charm, point out imperfect lines, discover in it meanings 
profound as those for which Wordsworth and Tennyson have 
taught us to look, or recognise that it is but one more bubble of 
the day, reflecting the fashions of the poet’s society? This 
volume is, we believe, the eighth from Mr. Austin’s vigorous 
and prolific pen; and,as might be expected from one of our 
‘able editors,” it is ingeniously adapted to our present tastes. 
The title is agreeably suggestive, not of old-fashioned antipathy 
to “ shavelings,” but of the newer tendencies to ascetic mysti- 
cism ; and two of the longest poems illustrate the desire of a soul 
which would have the comforts without the restraints, whether 
of the Roman or Anglican creed. Many storm-beaten—or, 
rather, machine-beaten—men will sympathise with Mr. Austin’s 
wish to— 





‘found a Convent in my breast, 
And keep a cloister in my heart,” 


—thongh in the present state of politics we think he will find it 
difficult to do so, if he elects to “tend his country’s altar” as 
the highest religious aim, and to ‘‘reap the Heaven about his 
feet’ as the best of rewards. But notwithstanding these hints 
at the deeper problems of life; notwithstanding a “ Hymn to 
Death,” and a Te Dewm, which is an expression of such violent 
optimism that it joins hands with despair, this volume must be 
treated as decorative art. It is as pleasant a drawing-room 
ornament as a folding-screen designed by Mr. Walter Crane, and 
embroidered at South Kensington, might be. It is suited for 
useful and polite intercourse between well-bred, well-educated, 
and altogether “nice” people. Mr. Alfred Austin formerly 
dealt with tragic passion and political aspirations, and even 
with legend as mysterious as that of the Tower of Babel. 
He tried scathing sitire with forcible phrases, and used 
an aggressive realism, before he quite understood that this 
is the age which craves for “decoration” everywhere, and 
a minute knowledge of landscape and flower-beauty, always 
for decorative purposes. ‘There are charming verses in this 
volume; loving notes of scenery worthy of a contemporary 
of Brett and Frederick Walker; and the lines to Beatrice Stuart 
Wortley, the poem entitled “ Dead,” seem to us very good 
and even delightful. The poet echoes the prevailing sentiment, 
which, to our credit, is more appreciative of two-year-olds than 
was that of our forefathers. He also echoes more than one 
minstrel of the nineteenth century; and we quote a passage of 
‘Nature and the Book” to express, in Mr, Austin’s own 
words, his attitude as a poet. He refuses the doctrine that if 
“Man should live by Nature’s Jaw,” 
“Tle needs no help of awe or prayer, 
Or farther wisdom to be wise.” 
He is content to accept her waywardness. 


‘He reflects the whole, 
Has every climate in his heart 
And all the seasons in his soul. 


He bids her not to him conform, 
He does not question her intent ; 
He takes the sunshine and the storm 
As strings of some sweet instrument ! 
And out of these, and every mood 
That in her lurks, makes music flow, 
And fledges Fancy’s happy brood 
F’en from the very nest of woe.” 
And let us cordially respect the poet’s happy-go-lucky enjoy- 
ment of life and its joy. Let us welcome a cheery thread of 
colour in our wsthetic half-tints. We suspect that many are 
getting tired of them, and will tind a relief in the rollicking verse 
of the prelude. Why is it printed in italics? Does this variety 
of type mean a stage whisper ?— 





* At the Gate of the Convent; and other Poems, By Alfred Austin. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1885. 





‘*My manhood keeps the dew of morn, 
And what I have I give: 
Being right glad that I was born 
And thankful that I live.” 


7 


“The instinct of the spring” inspires every line of the opening 
poem. It is as vernal as a primrose coppice painted by one of 
our best artists. From Mr. Austin’s reply to the Pall Mall 
Gazette writer who vilified our English March, we even believe 
Mr. Austin to agree with Mr. Kingsley about the east wind,— 
and how we shudderingly respect his high spirits as we write ! 
Here and there they inspire him with a line such as,— 
“The glory of the glittering rain ;”’ 
or a picture that reminds us of Constable's, such as that of the 
“Slanting drops, then slashing hail,” 
which are— 
“but April skirmishers, 

Thrown out to cover the advance 

Of gleaming spear and glittering lance, 

With which the sunshine scours amain 

Heaven, earth, and air, and routs the rain. 

See how the sparkling branches sway, 

And, laughing, shake the drops away, 

While, gleaming through the meads beyond, 

Are emerald and diamond.” 

Except the greatest, who fashion their own world, poets are 
seldom sincere ; they are too sensitive to their own environment 
to be sure of what they are for five minutes atatime. And 
we have grown so used to their shifts of mind and changing 
personifications of ideals quite different from themselves, that 
perforce we judge of them entirely by the art of their creations, 
and trouble ourselves little whether lovely flowers float on a 
poisoned stream so they be lovely. Now, allowing all that is 
proper to the doctrine of an Art Laputa that is quite above 
ordinary humanity, it is pleasant to hear the ring of at least 
approximate sincerity in Mr. Austin’s verse. Though he wishes 
us to know that he affectionately cultivates a slight Paganism, 
it is not happily Renaissance Paganism. He likes to maintain 
a British independence towards Churches; but he is half won by 
Catholic faith, and he is respectful to Anglican worship. He is 
hampered, perhaps, by his former glorification of Garibaldi. 
from doing more than confess the beauty of the Prior’s words, 
though he feels that they will— 

“sound between 
Our lives, like stream one hears at night, 
Louder because it is not seen.” 
He will not enter the village church until, in true conservative 
defiance of sanitary law, he is buried within its “sacred” pre- 
cincts. Indeed, Mr. Austin is true to his world in all this, and 
never more true than when he makes the great goddess “‘ Some- 
how ” his divinity. He says he— 
“somehow felt that I had prayed, 
And somehow felt I had been heard,’ 
The butterfly must not be broken on our wheel, however; and 
barring a few unnecessary words, obviously inserted to keep a 
line alive here and there, this is a pleasant butterfly, sufficiently 
beantiful to justify its flight. It is by no means an ingénue of 
a Psyche, and could very well endure the blasts of criticism ; but 
there is no need for them. These pleasant poems are to those 
of the great masters what the decorative panels, of which we 
spoke, might be to serious pictures. Not even the “ Hymn to 
Death ” is free from the leafage and twitter of the “ set-scene” 
Mr. Austin chiefly uses, and round every human figure there is 
a frame of more important hawthorn, or primroses, or other 
patriotic growth. Even at the gate of the Convent, which 
appears to have been in Italy,— 
“The throstle and the blackbird shrilled 
Loudly, as in an English copse, 
Fountain-like note that still refilled, 
tises and falls, but never stops. 
As lush as in an English chace 
The hawthorn guessed by its perfume, 
With folds on folds of snowy lace, 
Blindfolded all its leaves with bloom.” 
As might be expected, the saintly prior’s words, though he is 
by way of explaining the mystery of the monastic life, are about 
ay valuable as a robin’s song or an owl's hooting from the 
decorative frame of his ivy-bush. Indeed, the poet says :— 
“ All that he bade me shun or do 
Seemed just as sweet as warbling bird, 
But not more grave, and not more true.” 

We will not pause to inquire what end all the pretty furniture 

of our lives is to serve toward our happiness. Are we not 





rather sated with decorative work? The best designs are to be 
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found in all suburban villas. Slim volumes of poetry to match 
abound at Mudie’s, and, doubtless, people who can live-up toa 
teapot read them. We are far from implying that Mr, Austin’s 
volume is not one of the best of them ; but oh, for the touch of a 
vanished hand! for a “nourishing” poet who can once more 
justify song as the most perfect and ultimate expression of 
thought, when joined to emotion at its highest pressure; a poet 
who could not only decorate our lives, but would help us toa 
further and more ardent vitality. 


THOMAS FOLLER.* 

Tue greatest kindness Mr. Morris Fuller could have done to the 
memory of his ancestor would have been to let it alone. A 
more confused, wearisome, irritating book than this biography 
we have not read for many a day. We do not say that the 
writer is shallow, that he is not acquainted with the history of 
the period, or that he does not understand Fuller. He is not 
without learning, but from the literary standpoint he is wholly 
without judgment. Instead of taking the reader steadily along 
a clear and cheerful road, he leads him into pitfalls on one side, 
into brambles on the other, or more frequently across a 
monotonous desert, so that if, when the end of the journey is 
reached, and the book closed, there be a sigh of gratitude, it is 
by no means intended for the author. 

The style, says Mr. Froude, echoing the opinion of Carlyle, 
“was, and is, the skin, an essential part of the living organisa- 
tion.” Mr. Fuller’s style, let us hope, is not a part of the man, 
not a skin, but a cloak, for it is bad all round,—clumsy, careless, 
unidiomatic, and grandiloquent. In the preface he states that 
through life he has been collecting materials for this work, and 
that a recent change of residence, bringing him within easy 
distance of the British Museum, has enabled him at last “to 
externalise this desire ;” and at the close of the preface Mr. 
Morris Fuller expresses a hope that the trials of the Church 
may “ eventuate in the salvation of souls.” In another place he 
writes that Fuller, “to externalise his thoughts, composed a 
sermon.” Big words are dear to Mr. Morris Fuller. Exeter, 
he observes, has from the earliest times been “a centre of all 
military enterprises eventuating westwards ;” and of Thomas 
Fuller at Waltham we read,—“It was here, then, that our 
author devoted himself with recreated enthusiasm to the com- 
position and publication of some ‘ worthy books,’ which became 
correlated with the same locality.” 

Sometimes, perhaps, the clumsiness of the author’s style is 
more conspicuous than its inaccuracy. In the following 
passages the meaning is tolerably clear, but they illustrate 
rather strikingly the slovenly composition of the narrative :— 
“Fuller had the greatest respect for his uncle’s character and 
attainments, being much thrown with him in his early days, 
and he followed the Bishop’s churchmanship all through life, 
with a very large circle of his connections, which, indeed, did 
very much to perpetuate it.’ Again:—“ Attracted by the 
fame of his preaching, select and rapt audiences would gather 
round the well-known and deservedly popular lecturer at 
St. Clement's . as we have remembered to have seen 
gather round Melvill, and heard used to come from all 
parts to hear Watts Wilkinson in the last generation.” 
Instances of repetition are not infrequent. On page 16, for 
example, we learn where Fuller was born and baptised, and on 
page 21 the same facts are recorded again. Towards the end of 
Volume IJ. the writer states how Fuller had to submit to the 
interrogations of the riers, and applied to John Howe for 
advice on the occasion. In the second volume the fact is 
repeated, but at greater length. Sometimes a duplicate state- 
ment contains a blunder to boot. On page 60 we read that, 
according to an earlier biographer, Fuller would have been 
elected to a fellowship at Queen’s College, but that the statutes 
forbade two fellowships to be held together by natives of one 
county. The writer adds that he might have had a dispensation, 
but declined it,—a statement which Mr. Fuller considers alto- 
gether unfounded. Will it be credited that, after having written 
thus on page 61, and added, “The reason why he was passed 
over has always been a mystery to us,” the biographer, upon 
page 66, repeats the story of the fellowship and proposed dis- 
pensation which he had just proved to be erroneous ? 

The inaccuracies which mark a careless revision of the press 
are noticeable, and sometimes there are mistakes of a more 
important kind. In the years 1647-49, the author states that 


* The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Fuller, D.D., the Church Historian, 
By the Rev. Morris Fuller, M.A. London: John Hodges, 188%, 








Bishop Jeremy Taylor was one of Fuller’s patrons. Taylor was 
not made a Bishop until 1668—but let that pass; it is more 
important to observe that in those years he was a banished 
clergyman, living under the protection of the Earl of Carbery- 
No doubt, as Mr. Fuller observes, contributions for the ejected 
Clergy may have passed through his trustworthy hands; but 
this fact would not constitute him a patron. Of Taylor, by the 
way, a familiar anecdote related on page 81, Volume L., is repeated 
upon page 371. Some of Mr. Morris Fuller’s opinions are as ob- 
jectionable as his style. He is welcome to his high estimate of the 
“ martyr-King ” Charles I., whose execution was of more service 
to Monarchy than to the Commonwealth; but, considering what 
the Restoration produced, and how low England sank under the 
second Charles,—not morally alone, but politically,—it seems 
strange that a clergyman of our day, with the pages of history 
open before him, should be able to write as follows :— 

“The dawn of the Restoration was now at hand, and the rosy- 
fingered morn of the coming day was beginning to illume the 
Eastern heavens. The sun of Imperialism was once more slowly, 
but surely, rising upon this free and happy country with political 
healing in its wings, never more, we trust, to set in this Imperial 
kingdom, and a morn was about to break destined to usher in the full 
meridian of constitutional freedom and liberty, both in Church and 
State. The movement of the approach of the Royal chariot-wheels 
was being heard quite close, even at the very doors.” 

We will not dwell longer on a work which, in all respects save 
one, is disappointing and unsatisfactory. A great number of 
pages are devoted to extracts from Fuller’s multifarious writings, 
and whenever this old divine is allowed to speak for himself he 
is always worthy of attention. Unfortunately, these volumes 
have not even the merit of an index, so that, though a great 
quantity of information about Fuller is to be found in them, 
the reader is compelled to search for it as best he may. 

It seems strange that a Church and Monarchy-man so justly 
distinguished should have received nothing at the Restoration 
beyond the empty title of Doctor of Divinity, and yet not strange, 
perhaps, since official promotion rarely goes by merit; and even 
Jeremy Taylor—the greatest Churchman of that day, and the 
most eloquent writer of his or perhaps of any century—was 
exiled to an Irish diocese. Fuller, indeed, lived only a year after 
the return of Charles, and honours would probably have come to 
him had his life been spared ; but less worthy men were preferred 
at once. Fuller held the extreme views in vogue at that time 
among Royalists; he believed in the divine right of kings, and 
assuredly a large share of that divinity was needed to “hedge ” 
Charles I]. The happy event of his return made Fuller a poet, 
or to quote Prior’s phrase, a “ verseman.” The following passage 
will show his skill, or want of it, in this department of litera- 
ture :— 

“ Long live our gracious Charles, second to none 

In honour who ere sat upon the throne ; 

Be you above your ancestors renowned 

Whose goodness wisely doth your greatness bound ; 

And knowing you may be what you would, 

Are pleased to be only what you should.” 
The biographer observes that Fuller’s poetry “is not of the 
highest order ;” and for once we entirely agree with him. In 
fulsomeness, it is on a par.with the strain of Dryden on the 
same occasion, who told Charles that his goodness only was 
above the laws; but Dryden’s lines, false though they be in 
sentiment, are not doggerel. There is one link, by the way, 
between the great poet of the Restoration and Thomas Fuller. 
They were both natives of the same village, the latter, who was 
born in 1608, the birth-year of Milton, being Dryden’s senior 
by more than twenty years. Aldwincle, in Northamptonshire, 
consists of two parishes. Fuller was born at St. Peter’s 
Vicarage, his father being, to use his own expression, “the 
painful preacher” of that parish. Dryden was born, there is 
little doubt, in the parsonage-house of All Saints, the parish of 
which his maternal grandfather was the rector. Considering 
the style of divine and poet, the short space of time that 
separates them is refnarkable. Dryden, especially in his free 
and idiomatic prose, belongs to the moderns; Fuller, by his 
quaint turn of expression, his love of alliteration and grotesque- 
ness of illustration, has more affinity with Andrews and Donne. 
His wit, which is always ready, has an old-world flavour about it. 
On every page he reminds the reader that he lived two centuries 
ago. But what delightful wit it is—always kindly, wholesome, 
and homely, fall of the most unexpected turns, rich in fancy, 
racy in expression. Fuller is as wise, too, as he is witty, though 
the wit sometimes conceals the wisdom; in his merriest moods 
he is not a jester, for the reader never doubts that he is alike 





honest and earnest. It would be interesting, did space and 
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ability allow, to mark the points of affinity aud contrast between 
Fuller and Jeremy ‘Taylor. Both were Royal chaplains, both 
suffered under the Commonwealth; Taylor was twice im- 
prisoned; his house was sages 9 his estate seized, and his 
family driven out of doors. Fuller lost his post at the Savoy, 
lost his library also, and became a wanderer, Taylor was with 
Gerard’s forces when that commander was defeated at Cardigan ; 
Fuller was in Exeter when the capital of the West was besieged 
by the Parliamentary Army. Before t he had done good | 
service to the Royalists at Basinghouse, where we are told his 
ardour so inspirited the garrison that Sir William Waller was 
forced to raise the siege. Both men at length found havens of 
rest in “the great storm which dashed the vessel of the Church 
in pieces’’—the one at Golden Grove, the other at Waltham— 
and both made that time of retirement one of intense literary 
activity. Both must have been voracious readers, and were 
voluminous writers; and in both the fertility of fancy and 
aptness of illustration carry the reader on his way rejoicing. 


ty 
i) 


They were true men living up to the faith they held; but 
Taylor was by far the greater writer. His learning, which 
was prodigious, forms now a drag upon his fame; but 
his eloquence is matchless, his tenderness most winning, 
and in his lovely glimpses of Nature we ‘forget the 


rhetorician in the poet. Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying is as 
masterly in argument as the Areopagiticu of Milton, and it 
covers wider ground; his Life of Christ, uncritical though it be, 
is—well, not superseded by Archdeacon Farrar’s; but it is 
mainly in the J/oly Living and Holy Dying that the heart of 
the man finds utterance. ‘The faults of these divine books are 
not slight, but some of them belong to the age more than to the 
writer; and all of them count for little in comparison with the 
practical good-sense, the thoughtful wisdom, the tender pathos, 
the earnest persuasiveness, the irresistible charm of style which 
give to these volumes the place of living friends. No book of 
Fuller's has a similar hold upon us; but to those who appreciate 
his vein there is not a volume he has written which fails to give 
oe His Holy and Profane State and his Holy War 

e probably the most popular. Sometimes the illustrations 
used by Taylor to enforce a truth are as quaint and droll as 
Fuller’s. taken from the Holy Living, which 
might have been written by the latter :— He that threw a stone 
at a dog, and hit his cruel step-mother, said that although he 
intended it otherwise, the stone was not quite lost.” And the 
following, which are due to Fuller, might readily be accepted 
as Taylor's by a reader familiar with his method :—“ They that 


marry ancient people merely in expectation to bury them, lay 


Here is one, 


themselves ia hopes some or i@ may come and cut the halter 
And again :—‘ ‘A hat ne his son for swearing, ond 
hil l more harm by his example 


fiai 


futl 


ier 
swore himself while he w hint him, a 
than good by his corvection.” 
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We may add, in ending this somewha 
if there were many points of resemblance 
Taylor in their lives, there was one also in their deaths. Fuller 
fever in his fifty-fourth year, and Taylor of the same 
s fifty-filth, the illness in both cases lasting only 


discursive paper, that 

between Fuller and 
died of 
complaint in hi 
a few days. 
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INVENTION AND INDUSTRY:* 





book might 


ss new t well have been longer. It 


excellent reading; the stories he fetish have 
The lives of great in- 
st 
to keep alive that spirit of enterprise 
be 


and though most « 

been told before, he adds many new fact 
ventors and captains of industry, moreover, possess an inter¢ 
all their own; they serve 
to which 
made too po; 


modern civilisation owes its existence, and cannot 
lely known among the mass 
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As a 
Fired by the 


poet as imagination to an inventor. 
Murdock was entirely self-educated. 
he went in 1777, being then in his 


echanic, young 
fame of Watt, 
twenty-third year, to the 














foundry in Soho, asked for employment, and had a memorable 
interview with Boulton, the account of which is well worth 
quoting :— 
. » tha hrin > wore ‘ 1}. 7 

“During the brief conversat n that took place e blate young 
cane hman, Jike most country 's in the pr mace 0 t phessnedt , had 
soine difficulty in knowing what to do with his hands, and uncon- 
sciously kept twirling his hat with them. bi ulton’s attention wag 
attracted to the twirling hat, which secmed to be of a pe culiar make, 


It was not a felt hat, nor a-cloth hat, nor : 3 


to be painted, and composed of 5 





but it seemed 
‘That seems 


iat 5 


i] da 





to be a curious sort of hat, said Boulto ¢ at it more closely; 
‘what is it made of ? —Timmer, Muri lock — 





—' ‘Timmer ? Do you mean to say it is made ~ wood ? 


Jeed it is, 











sir.’ —‘ And pray how was it made ?’-—‘I de it mysel’, = in a bit 
laithey of my own contri —‘Indeed! B oulte in looked at the 
young man again. He had risen a hundred degrees in his estimation. 
William was a good-looking felloyv—tall, stre Dg and handsome—with 





Besides, he had been able to turn 
his own inveution. ‘This, of itself, 
kill. ‘ Well,’ said 

if there is any- 


ce if 
‘Thank you, sir,’ 


an intelligent open countenance. 
a hat for himself with a lathe of 
was a proof that he was a mechanic ef no mean s 
Boulton at last, ‘IT will enquire at the works, a ds 
thing we can set you to. Cal in, my man, 


said Murdock, giving a final twirl to his hat.” 






He did call egain, was put on a trial job, and, being found com- 
petent, was “ shopped” for two years at 15s. ecders when at 
home, 17s. when in the country, and 18s. when in London. 
Boulton and Watt at that time were putting up pumping-engines 
in Cornwall; but they were a long way rien erfection, often 
broke down, and gave Watt, who had indiffer health, great 
trouble and worry; so in 177) he turned the job over to Mur- 
dock, then in his twenty year. The latter threw himself 
into the work with " shrasiaeialic energy, and conquered 
difficulties which would have killed his physically feebler 


} 
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nt 


7-1) xth 


,OY 
cay 


master. One day half-a-dozen mining captains came into 
his engine-room at Chacewater, and began to bully him. 
Murdock set them at defiance, stripped, selected the biggest 
of the lot, and told him to come on. In a few sage the 


young Scot had laid his man low, wh the others ex- 
pressed their admiration of his prowess and became nested 
his fast friends. He remained many years in Cornwall, “ flying 
from mine to mine,” put 1¢ engines to rights, «slaving 
night and day, and often so busy t! 1¢ had not time to eat,” 


ereupon 
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at a wage, until 1780, of a pound a week. Jn 1782 he invented 
the “ Sunand Planet ” motion for securing rotary motion with- 


out a crank, which, Sarto been patented by somebody else, 


could not be adapted to Boulton and Watt’s engines. It is 
rather amusing to find Watt, himself so creat an inventor, 


6 
his own idea, ex- 
; -power for 
lr hee Murdock did 
ced well; and one 


chiding his assistant for trying 
pressed in the patent of 1781 
f locomotion. 
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: of steam 


purposes 0 Vhile li 


actually make a model locomotive, oa ich we 





























night, when the inventor neitona se piece of road, it 
nearly frightened a worthy parson,—who took the fiery, hissing 
little monster for the Evil One tr propria persona,—to death. 
But Watt frowned on the enterprise, advised Murdock to 
attend to the business in hand, and let others “throw 4 oie 
their time and money in hunting shadows !” the problem 
of steam locomotion had to remaia unsolved for another genera- 
. . , 4 

tion. But Murdock’s greatest achievement wa 

Sees ‘ SR 

of coal-gas for lighting purpose Touching the beginni of 
this invention, Mr. Smiles tells the following interesting 
anecdote, communicated to him by Mr. Af. S. Pearse: — 

“ Some time since, when in the W Cc , I was anxious 
to find out whether any one rem tur 1 discovered one 
of the most intelligent men in C Mr. William Symons, who 
not only distinctly remembered } it tually been pre- 
sent on one of the first occasions was us¢ sam eng ei he 

s, was very fond of children, : f ntly took them into 
his workshop to show them what ing, Hence it happened 
that on one occasion this gent! n, then a boy of seven or eight, 
was standing ontside Mur Py ne other boys trying to 
catch sight of some specia >, r Dy. Boaze, the chief 
doctor of the place, and Murd lL been bu Il the afternoon. 











Murdock came out, and asked my infor down to a shop 
near by for a thimble. Qn returning w thimble, the boy 
pretended to have lost it, and whilst searching very pocket, he 
managed to slip in side the door of the s hop, snd then produced 
| the thimble. He found Dr. Boaze and Murdock with a k filled 
with coal. The gasi ‘from it had heen 1 1a large metal 
case, such as was ustd bla Now, however, they 
had applied a much small ib end fastened the thimble, 


not made; they invent as the others write, because they 
cannot help it, and their work, like all the world’s best work, is 
a labour of love. Consider ie career of William Murdock, the 
perfector of the stea gine, and the inventor of gas as an 
ination it,—a man who in various ways has done more for 
physical progress thau almost any inventor of his time. 
He came of a strong race, the race to which belonged Watt, | 
Burns, io. arlyle, ne of his kinsmen was the poet's | 
schoolmaster, and his early days were spent herding his father’s 
cattle, “behind yon hills where Lurgan tlows ’’—an occupation 
eminently favourable for thought and for the development of 
poetic and inventive genius; and invention is as needful toa 
* Men of Invention and Industry. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. London: John 








through the small perforations mad h they burned a continuous 
jet for some time.” 
Thus a woman’s 


Murdock lit up his house at Redruth with 


thimble was the first gas-burner. In 1792 
but it was not 


gas; 
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until 1802 that he made the first public exhibition of his inven- 
tion, by lighting-up the whole of the works at Soho with the 
new illuminant. Strangely enough, he had not been able to 
induce Boulton and Watt to take ont a patent for it, and glory 
and the satisfaction of feeling that he had done a good thing 
were his sole rewards. 

Among other biographies contained in Mr. Smiles’s books are 
those of John Harrison, inventor of the marine chronometer, 
and John Lombe, introducer of the silk industry into England. 
Harrison, the son of a common carpenter, was a born mechanic 
and horologist, and by his invention of the marine chronometer, 
second in importance only to the compass itself, he conferred on 
the race a benefit beyond all estimation, and has been the means 
of saving from destruction priceless wealth and innumerable 
lives. Befure his time there was no method whereby the 
longitude of a ship at sea could be accurately determined. So 
keenly was the want felt, and so many were the disasters arising 
from bad navigation, that Philip IIL, of Spain, offered 100,000 
crowns for any discovery by means of which the longitude 
might be ascertained by a better method than by the log... When 
Holland became a great Naval Power, she offered a reward of 
30,000 crowns for a similar discovery. In 1714, a petition was 
presented to the English Legislature by “ several captains of her 
Majesty’s ships, merchants in London, and commanders of 
merchantmen, in behalf of themselves and of all concerned in 
the navigation of Great Britain,” setting forth the importance 
of accurate reckoning of longitude, and the danger ‘to which 
ships were exposed from the want of some suitable method of 
determining the same. The petition was referred to a Committee, 
and in the same year Parliament passed an Act offering a reward 
of £10,000 for the discovery of a method for determining the 
longitude to one degree of a great circle, or 60 geographical 
miles; £15,000 if it determined the same to two-thirds of that 
distance; and £20,000 if it determined the same to one-half the 
distance in question, 30 geographical miles. The terms of this 
offer denote how great were the inconvenience and danger which 
it was desired to obviate. Imagine a ship out at sea or nearing 
land not being able to ascertain her position within 60 or 80 
miles, in an age, too, when charts were imperfect, and light- 
houses hardly known! Those who want to know how Harrison 
overcame the difficulty and won the reward, we refer to the 
pages of Dr. Smiles. But he obtained it only after long and 
arduous labour; and he had to tight the Government nearly 
half a century before he could wring from them the full reward 
which they had offered, and which they could not deny that he 
had more than earned. 


Strange how ill the world rewards, and how soon it forgets, 
its greatest benefactors! We know who built the Egyptian 
pyramids, but we kriow not who invented the potter’s wheel; 
everybody can tell who discovered America, but the name of the. 
obscure genius, who, by the invention of the mariner’s compass, 
rendered the discovery possible, is lost for ever. How many, 
even among those that are most interested in the commercial 
supremacy of onr country, know that John Lombe, of Norwich, 
introduced the silk industry into England, and that in order to 
accomplish his purpose, he had to carry his life in his hand and 
expose himself to risks as real and as deadly as those of a 
battle-field or a forlorn-hope ? Most people have heard that 
Arkwright invented the spinning-mule, and Hargreaves the 
jenny ; yet few remember, if they ever knew, that the later 
development of the cotton-trade is chiefly due to William 
Roberts, the inventor of the self-actor mule, and James 
Bullough, the inventor of the loose reed and weft-fork stop- 
motion. The inventions of these two men, and the subsequent 
improvements to which they have led, have at least tripled the 
productive capacity of the spinning-mule and the power-loom, 
thereby not alone cheapening an article of prime necessity 
for the million, but providing employment for hundreds of 
thousands of our ever-increasing population; yet even Mr. 
Smiles makes no mention of these heroes of invention and in- 
dustry. 





We would particularly recommend to the attention of our 
readers Mr. Smiles’s chapter on “ Industry in Ireland,” based, 
for the most part, on personal observation. Ireland is a country 
which has great need both of industry and invention ; and 
the anthor’s account of the linen-trade of Ulster and 
the late successful development of shipbuilding in Belfast 
(thanks tothe enterprise of a Yorkshireman), prove that energy 
and perseverance have as fair a field in Ireland as in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. The country is rich in 





all sorts of potential wealth; and if the people could only be 
persuaded that God helps those who help themselves, and cease 
to dream of a political millennium which will never come, they 
might be as prosperous as Englishmen and Scotchmen. They 
might, for instance, supply the rest of the nation with fish, 
besides sending vast quantities to foreign lands. They havea 
coast-line of fishing-ground of nearly 3,000 miles in extent, as 
Mr. Smiles tells us; and then he continues :— 

“The bights and bays on the West Coast of Ireland—off Ennis, 
Mayo, Connemara, and Donegal—swarm with fish; near Achill Bay 
2,000 mackerel were lately taken at a single haul; and Clew Bay is 
often alive with fish. In Scull Bay and Crookhaven, near Cape Clear, 
they are so plentiful that the peasants often knock them on the head 
with oars, but will not take the trouble to net them. These swarms of 
fish might be a source of permanent wealth. A gentleman of Cork one 
day borrowed a common rod and line from a Cornish miner in his 
employment, and caught fifty-seven mackerel from the jetty in Scull 
Bay before breakfast. Each of these mackerel was worth two-pence 
in Cork market, thirty miles off. Yet the people round about, many 
of whom were short of food, were doing nothing to catch them, but 
expecting Providence to supply their wants. Providence, however, 
always likes to be helped. Some people forget that the giver of. all 
good gifts requires us to seek for them hy industry, prudence, and 
perseverance.” 









Mr. Smiles’s latest book will be popular with all who like good 
stories none the less because they are true, and told in homely 
English, as well as with all who believe that the virtues which 
he exalts are amongst the surest foundations of national and 
individual prosperity. 

PROFESSOR HALES ON SHAKESPEARE.* 
We must’confess to a considerable amount of disappointment 
in reading Professor Hules’s book. Learning and good-sense are 
there, it is true; but there is wanting, except in two instances, 
that alloy of literary artifice which can alone make criticism 
such as he attempts readable. Notes on how a particular word 
is used in Shakespeare, or a display of parallel passages to 
show how Shakespeare borrowed, or was borrowed from, may, 
even in their nakedness, be found of value for the specialist ; 
but if they are to interest and attract the general reader, they 
must be touched with some of the fire of the imagination. 
We must, then, express our opinion that it would have been 
better for Professor ales not to have reprinted his short papers 
from the Acadeny and Atheneum, if he was not able to work 
them up into a more interesting shape. For instance, when 
Professor Hales writes as below about a series of German illus- 
trations to Shakespeare, we cannot help feeling that he has not 
been well advised to reprint his remarks. ‘lake the following 
passage, for example :—“ Quite different, but not more successful, 
we think, is Makart’s portrait in his illustration to the Merry 
Wives. It is, indeed, something repulsive, and such as to make 
the whole affair incredible. [Mrs. Ford's left foot in this 
design seems to stand in a very odd relation to her body.] As 
to sprightliness, take Adam’s Beatrice. It is a somewhat 
solid figure, with lack-sparkle eyes, so far as can be seen, 
‘sober, steadfast, and demure,’ la peisicrosa, not allegra.” 
With such passages must, of course, be taken the author’s 
frank admission in his. preface,—-“ The austerest and grimmest 
crities will not feel more keenly than their author that they 
might be, and, indeed, ought to be, much worthier of reprodue- 
tion.” Still, without desiring to appear cither grim or austere, we 
cannot help repeating that the book has been injured and made 
disappointing by reprinting the dull and weak work along with 
the good. The admirable articles on Lecv and on “ Chaucer 
and Shakespeare” ought to have been in better company. 
Before coming to a criticism of these works, however, we must 
say something of the topographical and historical articles,— 
“From Stratford-on-Avon to London,” and “ Round about 
Stratford in 1605.” These are both full of matter, and of 
matter which it was well worth while to put together. We only 
wish that the style of the two articles had been somewhat less 
irregular and confused. Tor want of care, a very good thing is 
sometimes said very badly. It is said truly and well that 
the great characteristic of the Shakespearian age was “the 
unfettered movement of nature ;”’ but when the critic goes on to 
show us how deeply and with what clearness Shakespeare 
looked into things, he falls into a bad use of quotations. 
Nothing is more effective than a judicious interweaving of 
striking quotations; but such is not the way in which they are 
used in the following :—“ Shakespeare saw ‘ the very pulse of the 
machine.’ The springs of action were disclosed to him. He 


* Notes and Essays on Shakespeare. By John W. Ha’e:, M.A. London: 


George Vell and Sons, 1584. 
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looked into the inmost heart of things. ‘Off, off, you lend- 
ings;’ and nature stood revealed before him disguiseless, not 
‘sophisticated.’ ” 

The article reprinted from the Cornhill on Shakespeare’s 
Greek names puts in a curious light the question of 


whether or not the poet could read Greek. Professor 
Hales certainly gets some interesting evidence together 


to show that Shakespeare, in his adaptations, would go 
out of his way to putin a Greek name, and that these names, if 
read in the light of their derivation, seem critical of the char- 
acter to which they belong. Is not Desdemona of all women 
ill-starred ; and so, ought she not to bear her fate in her name, 
4 Ovodeieov? That the name of Caliban’s mother, Sycorax, may 
have been taken from o%; and ~éowZ we regard as a not unreason- 
able theory; but it is more difficult to follow Mr. Ruskin’s 
fanciful suggestion as to Ophelia. The idea of the irony con- 
veyed in the name is, however, by no means un-/Shakespearian in 
spirit. She who was “ of ladies most deject and wretched,” 
and who could bear little aid to herself or to those she loved, 
might perhaps ironically deserve a name from é@zaiz=help. 

Those who love the father of English song only second to 
Shakespeare himself will find in Professor Hales’s Essay on 
Chaucer and Shakespeare much pleasant reading. The writer’s 
love for the older poet is sound and strong, and he speaks truly 
when he says :—“ It is certain that this Chaucerian revival is 
not the result of any mere antiquarianism, but of a genuine 
poetic vitality.” That Shakespeare had read Chaucer Professor 
Hales seems to show clearly ; but this is the least interesting 
part of the article. His comparison of the two poets, and his 
description of Chaucer’s power of seizing character, is admirable, 
and well deserves quotation :— 

“We have said that his genius exhibits a remarkable affinity to 
that of Shakespeare,—a closer affinity, we think, than that of any 
other English poet. To Chaucer belongs in a high measure what 
marks Shakespeare supremely—a certain indefinable grace and 
brightness of style, an incomparable archness and vivacity, an inces- 
sant elasticity and freshness, an indescribable ease, a never-faltering 
variety, an incapability of dullness...... For skill in characterisa- 
tion, who can be placed between Chaucer and Shakespeare? Is 
there any work, except the ‘theatre’ of Shakespeare, that attempts 
with a success in any way comparable the astonishing task which 
Chaucer sets himself ? He attempts to portray the entire society of 
his age from the crown of its head to the sole of its foot,—from the 
knight, the topmost figure of medizval life, down to the peasant and 
the cook; and the result is a gallery of life-like portraits which has 
no parallel anywhere, with one exception, for variety, truthfulness, 
humanity. These are no roughly-drawn, rudely-featured outlines, 
without expression and definiteness, only recognisable by some im- 
pertinent symbol, or when we see the name attached, like some col- 
jection of ancient kings, or of ancestors where there prevails one 
uniform vacuity of countenance, and, but for the costume or the 
legend, one cannot distinguish the first of his house from the last. 
They are all drawn with an amazing discrimination and delicacy. 
There is nothing of caricature, but yet the individuality is perfect. 
That the same pencil should have given us tho Prioress and the Wife 
ef Bath, the Knight and the Sompnour, the Parson and the 
Pardoner!” 

All who read the Essay on King Lear, which appeared 
nearly ten years ago in the Jortnightly, will welcome 
its republication. Professor Hales has seized the true spirit of 
the characters, and of the moral atmosphere in which they 
move, and with strength and clearness puts before his readers 
the motives of the play. Lear needs this kind of apology more 
than any other of Shakespeare’s plays. It is on a different 
earth from ours that Lear and Cordelia, Goneril and Regan 
move. Shakespeare wished to show us the workings of human 
nature in isolation, unbound by the complicated ties of Christian 
society. Therefore, the scene is laid in “a far-off pre-Christian 
century,” where the men and women for good and evil are 
strong, untamed, and fiery spirits. Cordelia herself is stern and 
unbending in her refusal to bid in that auction of love promises. 
The old faithful courtier and follower does not spare his master, 
but “returns wrath for wrath.’ In all critical considerations 
of the play, one great question stands prominent. Was Shake- 
speare right to end the play as he has done? Ought Cordelia 
to die? Is there obtained in her death any solution of the 
passions of pity and terror aroused by the action? In answering 
these questions, some critics, indeed, have cried out with indig- 
nation that the end is too dreadful, and that Shakespeare, if he 
has not failed as a poet, has placed before us what is unbearable, 
and therefore bad in art. But yet, how could it have been other- 
wise ? Lear, as Professor Hales says, is the play that deals, above 
all others, with the idea of “ piety in the Roman sense. When 
Lear has, in his madness and want of self-control, trampled on 
all the pieties of the hearth, and has abandoned a daughter 





because she would not flatter him, he has done what cannot be 
expiated by his own death alone. To let him have the rest of 
death would be no expiation. He can only be touched through 
Cordelia. When he has felt the bitterness of her death, but not 
till then, the poet may resolve that he will not,— 
“ Upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 

“ Let Lear bemoan his folly as he may, yet alas! alas! he cannot 
cancel it. By all means let the wicked man repent; let him turn 
away from his wickedness, and Jet him save his soul alive, as best he ° 
may, but not let him flatter himself that he can certainly undo his 
crime.” 

Before taking leave of his book, a word must be said concern. 
ing the paper “The Porter in. Mucheth,’ read by Professor 
Hales before the New Shakespeare Society. Here, as in the 
other papers, we find the critical conclusions far more worthy of 
praise than the manner. De Quincey showed by his keen flash 
of imaginative criticism that the incident of the knocking, and 
the Porter’s part, were vifal to the play. Professor Hales has 
strengthened this position by much that is sound and good in 
argument and observation. If Professor Hales had found an 
opportunity to rewrite this paper, we have no doubt that he 
might have vastly improved a passage in which he dwells on 
Shakespeare’s delight in contrasting tragedy and comedy. The 
thought of the passage is sound; but the style is turgid and 
bombastic. We do not wish to be “ grim and austere” again; 
but we cannot help thinking that fine words may sometimes be 
dangerous friends, as, for instance, when they are thus set out :— 

“ He does not trouble himself about the labels that are placed by 
conventional persons on the various departments of existence. He 
laughs everywhere and he cries everywhere. It is all infinitely sad, 
and infinitely comic. Heraclitus and Democritus meet in him. As 
you look at him you cannot say whether his eyes are filled with 
tears or with smiles. ‘The beauty of summer and the bleakness of 
winter, the gaiety of youth and the torpor of age, the gladness of 
life and the dullness of death,—these are omnipresent with him. 
And so to him there is nothing shocking or abhorrent in the inter- 
proximities of things apparently alien to each other. For him the 
very jaws of death are capable of laughter.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 
WE have elsewhere noticed the paper of this number of the 
Contemporary, Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Comment on Christ- 
mas;” aud we confess we tire a little, important though the 
subject be, of the controversy with Mr. Herbert Spencer about 
the virtue of individualism. The question is essentially one of 
degree, for even Mr. Spencer appeals to the community to help 
him against the robber, and why not against anybody who keeps 
him ignorant, or poor, or liable to preventible misfortune ? 
Inspection may be overdone; but the eye of the sanitary or 
educational inspector is philosophically no worse than the eye 
of the parish constable. Few subjects of political discussion 
are more worthy than the limits of State interference; but the 
definition of those limits is no more a question of abstract 
philosophy than the definition of the limits of trial by jury. We 
do not see that in their present papers either M. Emile de Laveleye 
or Mr. Spencer add one new or nutritive word to the controversy, 
and pass with a certain relief to Mr. W. Fowler on low prices. Mr. 
Fowler maintains that while there may have been recently an 
appreciation of gold, the main cause of the fall in prices visible 
all around us has been over-supply of almost all articles, arising 
mainly from the enormous increase in facility of communication. 
Take the single instance of pig-iron, the production of which has 
increased enormously :— 


MAP ev erased calcu caweln Vacca meesen 9,392,000 tons. 
SpE MD ada rabner Soles Ain yeiatealama aiaiee 13,906,000 ,, 
SMM ocdaycienlssceinmasciiyaeemotcn pt 13,768,000 — ,, 
» 1883 ... 20,410,000 ,, 


The whole world can send you what you want at a cost for 
transit unprecedentedly low; consequently, everything is cheap. 
Of course, if the cheapness destroys all profit—which he, we 
imagine, doubts—production will in the end decline; but. the 
process will be exceedingly slow :— 

“Tn some books on political economy the removal of capital from 
one employment to another, is spoken of lightly, as if it were an easy 
process. No delusion can be greater. Such changes can, of course, 
be made in some kinds of business without very serious loss, A 
banker, whose fixed plant consists of a few chairs and tables, may, if 
he has been prudent, wind-up his affairs and invest his capital else- 
where; but a manufacturer or farmer, with money suuk in all sorts 
of ways, cannot sell his plant without heavy loss, except in very 
peculiar times and under extraordinary circumstances. The times 
when he could so sell are prosperous times, when he would not desire 
to abandon his occupation and find another. The times when he 
wishes to retire would be the very times when others besides himeelf 
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are suffering from reduced profits, and when few would be disposed 
to enter on such a business. So, if he sells, he must sell at a great 
sacrifice in order to tempt a purchaser. Rather than do this, he will 
continue his business, even at the risk of working at no profit, or ata 
loss.”” 
We have been preaching that truth, that capital shifts like ice, 
and not like water, for the last two years, and only hope the 
economists will attend to Mr. Fowler when they have not 
attended to us. We are glad to see that he, like Mr. Goschen, 
disbelieves that a cycle of low prices is necessarily an un- 
prosperous cycle. Mr, R. L. Stevenson sends a discerning 
paper on “ Style,” in which perhaps the most original 
idea is that, to make a finely rhythmic sentence, the 
ear demands a repetition of a dominant sound. “The vowel 
demands to be repeated, the consonant demands to be re- 
peated, and both cry aloud to be perpetually varied.” We 
thought that idea a little too ingenious; and, provoked probably 
by two words in his own sentence, proceeded to test it by the 
verse of Isaiah which perhaps of all verses in Scripture has 
most of the majesty of sound,—* Cry aloud; spare not; lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet, and show my people their trangres- 
sions and the house of Jacob their sins.” That was, however, a 
nost unlucky selection, for the sound there is undoubtedly 
raised in part to its grandeur by the long roll of the repeated 
7s; and we ourselves, in trying to say so, have innocently used 
the same machinery. We wish Mr. Stevenson, with his excep- 
tional skill in word-painting, would work-out this part of his 
idea more thoroughly, and with the wealth of example he 
evidently possesses. This illustration of Macaulay’s habitual 
recourse to concealed alliteration is really comic in its perfect- 
ness :— 

“Meanwhile the disorders of Kannon’s Kamp went on iuKreasing. 
He Kalled a Kouncil of war to Konsider what Kourse it would be 
advisable to take. But as soon as the Kouncil had met a preliminary 
Kuestion was raised. The army was almost eksKlusively a Highland 
army. The recent vixtory had been won eksKlusively by Highland 
warriors. Great chiefs who had brought siks or seven hundred 
fighting men into the field, did not think it fair that they should be 
outvoted by gentlemen from Ireland and from the Low Kountries, who 
bore indeed King James’s Kommission, and were Kalled Kolonels and 
Kaptains, but who were Kolonel3 without regiments and Kaptains 
without Kompanies.”’ . 

The Nineteenth Century is a little overpoweringly political. 
Mr. Goschen sends his admirable speech to the Eighty 
Club, in which he described, often with a humour some- 
times absent from his Parliamentary speeches, the singular 
changes he has of late years witnessed in the general appre- 
ciation of some economic dogmas. He evidently believes 
that with the progress of Democracy it will be necessary for 
men of the old economic religion to fight hard. In every direction, 
for example, he sees evidence that the theory of the existence of 
“a just price,” apart from the haggling of the market, is gain- 
ing ground; and while he does not reject it, but voted for it in 
voting for the Trish Land Act, he has a fear lest we should at 
last arrive at the formula, “ Little freedom in making con- 
tracts, great freedom in breaking them.” Sir H. Rawlinson 
repeats his well-known ideas as to the best way to resist the 
tussian advance on India, adhering, of course, to his view that 
the possession of Candahar would have been a help instead of 
a drawback. Hobart Pasha paints the advantages of a 
Turkish alliance as he might be expected to paint them; and 
Colonel Picton Warlow, an equal authority as far as experience 
goes, depreciates it. He hints plainly that the Turkish Fleet would 
be found useless; and says the Turkish Army has been greatly 
reduced both in numbers and morale by the campaign of 
1875-78, when the loss of life was so terrible that probably not 
a fourth of all who went out to war returned. He doubts the 
value of the help of the Sultan as Khalif; and points out that 
if it were of value, it could only be used to rekindle the slumber- 
ing embers of Mussulman fanaticism, which it is not the 
interest of Europe to do; while its use would instantly call 
to arms every nation which has ever suffered from the Turk. 
Moreover, how is the Turk to be paid for his alliance? 
If beaten he would be useless, and if successful he would ask for 
the restoration of his evil sway over the provinces which, with 
our aid, have just escaped him. ‘ England would then have to 
choose between defrauding her faithful ally of the rightful spoils 
of war, and trampling the Christian nationalities into the dust, 
and handing them over to the tender mercies of their old 
oppressors.” Sir Samuel Wilson fights for Imperial Federa- 
tion upon a basis which, if we understand his thought, 
would mean federation for military purposes only; and Mr. 
A. Forbes gives a curious account of the “exercises ” pro- 








pounded to the Volunteer Staff Corps by the War De- 
partment, exercises which are, in fact, projected move- 
ments to resist invasion. Mr. Forbes evidently believes that 
this Staff Corps, which comprises great engineers and con- 
tractors, both could and would, if England were invaded, place 
a powerful army of Volunteers upon the enemy’s road. M. 
Joseph Reinach repeats his idea that all will go right in the East 
if only England will readmit France to her share in the control 
of Egypt, make an “equitable” arrangement with the Bond- 
holders—who, we note, are always to the front in all proposals 
—and reject any alliance with Italy, who is “a mere flirt among 
the nations,” and would never help a friend in the hour of need. 
She was much nearer helping France in 1870 than England was. 
After all that, one rather welcomes Dr. Jessopp upon “ The Black 
Death in East Anglia.” He finishes the series this month; and 
will,-we hope, give us the result of his investigations in a more 
permanent form. He is always a charming writer, and his facts 
upon this little-known subject are of the most startling kind. 
He evidently believes, for example, that the Black Death (1349) 
seriously modified, in East Anglia at all events, the whole 
monastic system. Entire religious communities were swept 
away, others lost half their members, the eminent monks died 
fastest, and the refilling of the houses was effected hurriedly and 
rashly, so that a distinctly worse class of monk made his appear- 
ance, 
in such heaps; but they did, the epidemic striking the convents 
as the cholera or typhus sometimes strikes barracks :-— 


There seems no reason why monks should have died 


‘““There were seven nunneries in Norfolk and Suffolk. Five of 

them lost their prioresses. How many poor nuns were taken who 
can guess? In the College of St. Mary-in-the-Fields, at Norwich, 
five of the seven prebendaries died. In September the abbot of St. 
Bennet’s Hulm was carried off. Again we ask, and receive no answer, 
What must have been the mortality among the monks and the servants 
of the convent? And yet sometimes we do get an answer to that 
question. In the house of Augustinian Canons at Heveringland prior 
and canons died toa man. At Hickling, which a century before had 
been a flourishing house and been doing good work, on!y one canon 
survived. Neither of these houses ever recovered from the effects of 
the visitation; they were eventually absorbed in other monastic 
establishments.” 
The strangest fact of all, to modern ears, is that there was no 
panic, that the people, isolated in their parishes, broke into no 
violence, and that the records of disorder are few and far 
between. ‘The quiet caused by such awful visitations has often 
been noticed, as, particularly, in the Irish famine; but the 
absence of panic is strange. We agree with Dr. Jessopp, that 
it was in part due to the English character, for in similar, 
though less dreadful, visitations on the Continent, panic quite 
mastered the people. 


“H.M. Hozier” and “ A Field Officer” give in the Fortnightly 
the pessimist and optimist views of English fighting strength. 
The former, while allowing that—exclusive of the garrisons in 
India, Ireland, Egypt, &e.—we have in Britain alone 126,C00 
trained soldiers, and the V olunteer Iorce, declares that we have 
too few men, too few ships, unfilled arsenals, and guns of an 
obsolete pattern and inferior power. The latter maintains that 
the Government, by the evidence of its own returns, disposes of 
251,000 men fit for immediate duty, and with ouly 35,000 of 
them under one year’s service. ‘The men are just as good as 
ever; and, in spite of the alleged difficulties of mobilisation, are 
scattered over the whole world. ‘This is exclusive of 108,000 men 
in the Militia and 181,000 efficient Volunteers, bringing the total 
number of trained men that could be relied on in extremity up 
to 478,000 men, without counting any coloured regiments. The 
“ Field Officer,’ however, adds that the arrangements for mobili- 
sation are deficient; and besides wishing to localise the army serv- 
ing in India, evidently hankers after compulsory and universal 
military training. Mr. V. H. P. Caillard does not add much to our 
knowledge of the Albanians ; but, like all who have studied that 
peculiar people, believes that, split-up as they are into hostile 
tribes, autonomy would be the signal for an endless civil war. 
He says they despise the Greek and hate the Slav, but would 
submit quietly to an Austrian Protectorate. They appear, in 
fact, to be in that state of civilisation in which a crushing defeat, 
such as that which befell our own Highlanders at Culloden, is 
almost indispensable to weld them into a people capable of self- 
government and of civilisation. Mr. H. Jephson unhesitatingly 
condemns the Viceroyalty in Ireland as “hiding the Crown,” 
and keeping-up the idea of separation, and would substitute 
for him au Irish Secretary of State; while Mr. R. O’Hara would 
bestow the Viceroyalty on some member of the Royal Family, 
but would make his position purely social, and leave substantial 
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power, like Mr. Jephson, to a Secretary of State. Mr. O’Hara 
would also buy-out the Bnei ai twenty-one years’ purchase, 
of which the Imperial Treasury should contribute one-third, 
would abolish the Royal hatha and would govern Ire- 
land through County Councils entrusted with nearly all execu- 
tive power. His plan has the merit of being thorough ; but is 
open to the two old objections. It would not satisfy Ire- 
land, which wants to be prominent in the world rather than 
to be self-governed; and it demands of England a sacrifice 
which, unless it were certain that Treland would be satisfied, 
will never be made, Mr. Mivart continues his argument against 
the completeness of the evolution theory as a solution of the 
“yiddle of organic nature,” arguing that it necessarily involves, 
as Hartmann admitted, a certain rationality in inanimate 
things, and denying that such rationality, in any true senge of 
the word, can by possibility exist. Can salt, for example, 
cerystallise of itself without rationality, and do we mean any- 
thing when we attribute rationality to salt? He derives, of 
course, from this impossibility a final reason for believing in a 
sentient mind which directs the crystallisation of the salt. There 
are two articles on “ The Transfer of Land,” one by the Duke of 
Marlborough and one by Mr. Fyffe, and altogether the Fort- 
nightly, like its rivals, is a little dull. The conductors of all the 
graver magazines are forgetting a little that the first condition 
of an effective preacher is an audience, and that it is possible to 
publish so many “ valuable” papers that attractive papers are 
left out. We note that the author of the monthly review of 
“Home and Foreign Affairs” is in favour of awaiting the 
Mahdi at Wady Halfa; and thinks that the Russian quarrel 
will end in peace, Bismarck refusing to guarantee Russia against 
European consequences. 





Lord Carnarvon, as ‘ Ruricola,” in the National Review, urges 
the rich to devote more cf their wealth to public purposes, but 
does not clearly indicate what purposes, except, indeed, the gradual 
civilisation of estates in the country ; and Mr. Percy Greg scolds 
at “The New Radicals,” who, he asserts, instead of loving free- 
dom, support the despotism of a drilled majority; while “ An 
Imperialist” contends that the future of the Conservative Party 
depends upon a sort of Federation with the Colonies, under which 
we should, for one thing, let in all Colonial products duty-free, 
while taxing ail products from foreign countries. In other 
words, if America wants to send us wheat she must send it 
through Canada, and call it Canadian. That is an odd 
recipe for saving ‘l'oryism,—almost as odd as the accom: 


t 
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panying proposal to grant self-government to England, Scot- 
] 


land, and, if possible, Ireland. “If possible”! Well, England 
and Scotland being allowed self-government, and Ireland not 
allowed, to which of them is Ireland to belong? Mr. C. E. 
Dawkins sends a readable, though thin, paper on the reasons 
which compel Germany to desire Colonial possessions. Her 
birth-rate has risen to thirty-eight, against the English thirty- 
five, and all occupations in the Fatherland are accordingly con- 
gested. Germany sends out, it is true, a swarm of emigrants 
yearly; but then they go to America, the English Colonies, and 
Russia, and, except in the last-named country, are lost as 
Germans. That is true enough; but we fail to see why they 

would be less lost in German Colonies, or why German emi- 
grants duet pref fer, say, South Africa to the United States, 
any more than the English do. Certainly, their preference will 
not be altered by any thing their rulers may do or say. 





CU RRENT LI TE RATURE. 


With Hicks Pasha in the Soudan. By Colonel the Hon. J. Colborne. 
(Smith and Elder.)—Colonel Colborne tells in this volume the story 
of the early part of the war which ended in the disaster of Obeid. 
Happily for himself he was invalided before the Kordofan expedition, 
and is therefore, with only two other survivors, De Coétlogon Pasha 
and Major Marlin, alive to tell the tale of what he saw and shared-in. 
It is the Senaar Campaign of which he writes. He takes us to places 
to which now an interest only too intense attaches,—to Berber, for 
instance, and to Khartoum. Of the latter city, especially, his de- 
scriptions are particularly full. It is a simply-told, soldierly narrative 
that we read in these pages, easy to read, and not without instruction, 
not the less valuable because it was written before the events of the 
last few weeks. We do not gather from it that Egyptian Govern- 
ment is a blessing, or that peace would have been otherwise than 
dearly purchased by Turkish intervention, 

The Queen of the Moor. By Frederic Adye. 3 vols. (J. and R. 
Maxwell.)—Mr. Adye lays his scene on Dartmoor, which he 








describes with the genuine admiration of one who knows it and loves 
it; the time being the close of the great war with Napoleon, when 
the prison of Princetown was crowded with French and Ameri¢an 
prisoners of war. He makes out of these circumstances a very 
effective story. His heroine is the lady of Torroyal, who has newly 
come into her sovereignty by the death of her father. She is wooed 
by acertain Frank Foster; but her heart is given, almost at first- 
sight, to a French officer, one of the inmates of Princetown. Here, 
it is evident, is a very pretty complication, which is still fgrther 
entangled when Master Frank, rejected by his lady-love, pays court 
to a beautiful fisher-girl, quarrels with, and, as he thinks, kills her 
lover, and so enlists. An escape from the prison is vividly 
described. Indeed, we do not remember anything of the kind 
better done than this. Then there is a description of the 
battle cf Waterloo from the soldier’s point of view. The 
heroine, Cecil Calmady, with her frauk, fearless bearing, is a most 
picturesque character; and her love-story is told with much force 
and tenderness. Among other well-drawn figures, is the reverend 
master of foxhounds, the “‘ Jack Russell ” of an earlier generation, and 
the fisher-girl, Tomasin Jackman. We must give a word of praise to 
the feeling of artistic fitness which has suggested to Mr. Adye the 
right way of winding-up this part of the story. We would remind 
the writer, whose style is for the most part not only correct, but 
spirited and vigorous, that to say “the foxes, as well as birds, are 
gennine fere nature,” is a solecism. Some onimals are said to be 
fere nature,—i.e., of a wild nature,—the words being genitives. In 
no other way do they admit of being construed. 


The Life and Adventures of Pey Wofington. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This is as arrant a piece of book-making as 
ever was put together. Not even the conscience-salving addition to 
the title of “ with pictures of the period in which she lived,” can excuse 
the second volume, in which there is not a single mention of Peg 
Woffington or her affairs from page 57 to 181, and then she is disposed 
of in a sentence or two, not to be heard of again for another sixty-seven 
pages. The fact is, Peg Woffington’s life, with a good deal of expan- 
sion, might have been made to fill one of these volumes, but no 
ingenuity of mortal pen could stretch it out longer. But though the 
padding is pure, unmixed, undisguised padding, it is good of its kind. 
After all, Garrick is, perhaps, more interesting than Peg Woffington ; 
while the pages devoted to collecting Foote’s jokes are some of the 
best in the book, even thongh Foote’s wit, like that of the Greeks, 
partook somewhat too strongly of the mere pan. Still, the puns are 
good. For instance, “ You see,’’ said the Duke of Cumberland to him, 
“T always swallow your good things ”’; gaid Foote, “ Why 
then I congratulate your Royal ivtanes on your digestion, for you 
never threw one of them up in your life.” It is a little strong, how- 
ever, to introduce Dr. Jchnson and old old stories about him and 
Oliver Goldsmith and Reynolds; and then we have the Gunnings and 
Savage, and divers other notabilities who have about as much to do 
with Peg Woffington as a City Company has to do with a trade. Mr. 
Molloy has little that is new to tell us in the seid of Peg herself ; but 
thestory is amusingly told how the little Dublin washerwoman’s girl was 
taken-up by Madame Violante, the French hina and brought ont asa 
dancing-girl ; how soon she was promoted to perform in the children’s 
“ Beggars’ Opera ”’ (so that even the children’s “ Patience ” is no stage 
novelty), until at last she came forward as Ophelia, on the sudden illness 
of the actress playing the part, and took the Irish world by storm. She 
then left Ireland with a young gent}eman for her lover, and came to 
the greater world of London, the introduction to which again ousts 
poor Peg for a whole chapter of five-and-twenty pages. The next 
chapter is the best in the book, telling how Peg’s lover proved faith- 
less, and how she was enabled by her skill in playing the parts of a 
young man of fashion to have her revenge 


“Do you ?” 


by making love to her 
lover’s fiancée, and then revealing his faithlessness. Tow afterwards 
she fell in love with Garrick and he with her, and how she thought to 
be married to him, and how he meanly backed-out of it when it came 
to the point, and still more mean'y, when returning the presents she 
had given him, kept the most valuable, some diamond shoebuckles ; all 
these incidentsare dramatically told by Mr. Molloy, including ber subse- 
quent trials and triumphs with Sheridan in Dublin and in London till 
her tragic ending as an actress, when stricken down, apparently by 
heart-disease, while as Rosalind she was reciting the epilogue to “ As 
You Like It,’ to die three years afterwards in complete privacy at 
Paddington. It is a tragic story; and Peggy, the leading actress, 
must have sometimes regretted that she had ever become the public 
favourite, for her affectionate nature was more fitted to adorn private 
and domestic Tife, than to cope with the heartless license of the 





fashionable playgoer or the fashionable players. 


In the Himalayas. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. (Chattoand Windus.) 
—Miss Cumming apologises in her preface for the appearance of this 
book, and certainly an apology was needed. It consists of half a 
previous book, “From the Hebrides to the Himalayas,’ which the 
publishers wisely suppressed some ten or more yearsago. The first 
half of that book was republished at great length under the title of 
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half reappears with th 


any revision or addition 





he Hebrides,” and now the second 
| portion added, and apparently without 
Consequently, the book is worthless. It 
scenes and events, particularly 


the Taj Mahal, and the Cawnpore massacre, and the relief of Luck- 


‘In 
pressea 
to bring it up to date. 
is full of vain repetitions. It describes 








Ow, which have not only been described ad nauseam, but have seldom 


~ 


been more inadequately described. It is an irritating book, too, as i 
presupposes an amount of ignorance on the part of the reader which 
is quite childish. ‘‘ Sahib,” for instance, we are told in a foot-note, 
means gentleman; and “shikaree” has to be carefully translated. 
We are not sure that we are not informed what 
meant by “tiffin,” while the number of times we are told what 

dandie’? means, is something that would wear-out a Buddhist 
an awed, so bent on proving what we 
do not quite understand, some connection between the 
Hebrides and the Himalayas, that we can never be left for a chapter 
without having some striking analogy between Himalayan and High- 
land superstitions pointed out which equally exists between every 
ncient and every semi-savage creed; and every time: anyone walks 
round anything in the way the bottle passes round a table, we are sure 
to be reminded that it is Deisul, and even on the five-hundredth repeti- 
tion the translation “or sunwise” ig sure to be appended. If half 
the book had been cut out, and the other half rewritten, it might not 
have been a bad publication. As it is, it will not redound to the 
credit of the authoress or please her readers. The illustrations, by 
the way, are poor. 


meal is 


” 


Then the writer is 
namely, 





Prometheus the Firegiver. By Robert Bridges. (Bell and Sons.)— 
This is, on the whole, a successful effort to do what it is very difficult 
to do, and what, when done, will certainly please very few readers ; 
we mean, to write a play after the manner of the ancient drama. We 
because some of Mr. Bridges’ best 
Here, for instance, 


say ©) the whole successful, 


passages savour to us somewhat of modernism. 
ig one :— 
“P.. T see the cones 
And n eedles of the fir, which 1 by the wind 
In melancholy places ceaselessly 
ghing are strevn upon the tufted floor. 
Serv. These took I froma oor ed bank, whereon 
The sun looks down at noon; for there is need 
The things be dry. ‘These fi rst T spread; thereon 
Small sticks that snap i’the hand. 





Pr. Such are enough 
To burden the slow flight of labouring rooks, 

Vhen on the leafless tree-tops in young March 
Their glossy herds assembling soothe the air 
With cries of solemn joy and ings loud. 
And such the lo herons will bear to mend 
Their airy plath rm, when the loving spring 
Sids them take thought for their expected young.” 














Attic dramatist, have made Prometheus 
On the other hand, the classical manner 


World 
talk thus of the fir-cenes ? 
is often admirably caught. The or:xoxv6ia?, for instance, are generally 


ischylus, wonld any J 


is 0 
Here igs a specimen :— 

O Sire of Argos, Zeus will not relent. 
Yet fire thou sayst is ¢ n the ear 
Not of nie} kuowledge nor | 
By kindness of what god 
I sey but on oot > earth unknown to 
Low beastest thon to know not of his knowledge ? 




























I boast not th not may boast. 
Thy daring y ound, 
1 thoucht to find t r deeds 

In. And wh it the deed for which I prove unripe ¢ 

igo 7 v take of heaven’s fire. 

1 And were I ripe 

What should I dare, be hyou 
Pr. The wrath of Zeus. 
i Ms ids nan, i » hand to kold 


The wrath of « 
Pr. Thon 
in, Both 


me 
ae) 


ifere, too, is a fine passage, truly classi al in — thougli 


with the broader tendencies of m ught : 


ildren are but th 
spirit’s Love 


try more pure 
eed as sand uy 
ose body’s sons 
yur, but mor 
{ . whose ce} 

,and w 


ate wuen 





] L 2 prow va 
ye i him sire.’ 






Mr. Br needs to make his blank verse more uniformly powerfu 
He has fine passages; | are tom continued for 
Without some blemish. 

Fast and Vi Y. Lucy. 2 vols. (Bentley aud Son.) 





v 
> seen a part of the contents of these 
columns of a e 


given of this fact, an omission to be regretted, 


—We remember 
volumes in the 





temporary. No hiat is 


if for no other 





reason, kecause the best apology for a certain effort to be 
amusing, which is traceable in these chapters, is to be found in the 
manner of their first », The author of a book of travels 
can aby to be som tit not to say dull; a newspaper artic 
ast be always amus gladly acknowledge that Mr. Lucy 


1 indeed, are remarkably enter- 
shed by good-sense, as well as by 


divided between the three 


is commonly succe: efal, “His vola 
taining; and the y are distinguis 
liveliness. The book is about equally 
subjects of the Unite 
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| term “bill of sale’ 


States of America, Japan, and British India. } 





Mr. Lucy, of course, went to § -, and found the Mormon 





} 








women plain and dull of aspect. ing one day a throng of well- 
dressed people, among whom out of every twenty women there 
were at least six pretty ones, and who generally looked “as if 
they were glad to be alive,” and thinking that he would have 
to modify his former opinion, he fcund that these were Gentiles 





of a Gentile theatre. He found the 


coming out i 
Loosely speaking, a dollar (4:.) is al 


States very dear to 
ivalent toa 


es which would 





travel in. 






shilling in purchasing-power. Here is a list of pri 
d, even in these “ dark 

1 £54; 
lly advertises for a hundred 
to £72 a year.” Hereisa 
—‘* A fellow. passenger on the ‘ Britannia’ 
well-known Senator and stout 
for which he had paid 
the fancy price of £2 10s. a pair. To this was added a Customs 
impost of one-third ; h while to buy 
his boots in London, and, comfortably and stoutly shod, will, in the 
cenounce Free-Traders, and 


coming Presidential campai angri 
eloquently plead for the auntie of American manufactures.” It 
is satisfactory to know that Mr. Lucy found one civil railway official 

the States. This was the stati City. The 
account of Japan is not quite so interesting as that of the States; 
and that of India, perhaps, less attractive than the description of 
Yet these, also, are eminently readable, and instructive 


: 7 
ir stand on ex 





make an English house per’s hai 
7? .—¢A French or Scandinavian ail is wortl 
£72.” “A firm bol 
general servants, offering wages from £ 
little bit about Protection : 
brought with him for a relative, ¢ 
champion of Protection, six pairs of boots, 


latter days 
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eneral servant, 

















and yet the Senator found it wort 











at Kansas 


Japan. 
withal. The 

Messrs. Spratt and Pretor have pu tion book to 
Evercises tn Translation at Sight, ie., IT., The English Version. 
(Rivingtons.) —There are a hundred Greek and as many Latin pieces, 
these again being equally divided between poetry and prose. In57 we 
doubt whether Mr. Pretor quite knows the meaning of the technical 
The Latin is “res dolo malo mancipio 
accepisse,” which Mr. Pretor renders “frandulently receiving by a 
bill of sale.” But a “bill of sale” is a mortgage, so to speak, on 
moveable property. The defendant was accused of ‘purchasing 
property knowingly from a person who had wrongfully acquired it. 
In 85, “postremo vetita versura” can hardly mean “the practice 
fof lending on interest] was forbidden altogether ;’? versura must 
.’? The translations, on the whole, are 


book, as a whole, may be unhesitatingly commended. 


shea a compa 





> he uses. 


mean “compound interest 
meritorius, but not ideally perfect. 


ComMenrARIES, Erc.—The Psalter Translated by Richard Rolle, of 
Humpole. Edited, from Manuscripts, by the Rev. H. R. Bramley, 
M.A. (The Clarendon Press.)—Richard Rolle, who was born near 


Yorkshire, some time abont the close of 





thirteenth 
As we read 
him, we are forcibly reminded of the Eastern 
It is not often that Eng 
T 


Pickering, in I 
century, was a man of a strongly ascetic temperament. 


what is recorded of 





hermits. nd has prodaced 
specimens of tl De 
specimens of the type. 


His best-known work is 


sach perfect 

inous writer. 
the “Ayenbite of Iuwyt, “Prick of 
ago fi rv the Philo- 
The volume before us contains a translation and 
*salter from the Vulgate. We 
may give, as a specimen of the English, a few verses of the nineteenth 
(in this numeration, eighteenth) Psalm :—‘ Ilevens tillis the 
God; and the werkis of his hand shewis 
worde; and nygl 


Te seems to have been a volum 


? which was edited some twenty ye: 





Conscience,’ 
logical Society. 
commentary, mainly devotional, of the I 





joy of 
Day til 
conynge. Na 
» the voices of thaim 
Later on in the Ps: the * More 


the firmament. 


ls 


day riftes shewia 


t 





spechis ere ne na wordes: of 


herd.” 


be nog rht 





verse, 











to be desired are they than gold,” &e., appears as, “ Desiderabile 
abouen gt preciouse stone; andsw rabouen huny and huny- 
kombe.” iahatie a similar commentary on other Old- 
Testament « es; and the editor ha lded, b ; his introdue- 
tion, a elossarial index.——We have received another volume of the 
Student’s Com neniary on the Il ly Bid! ’ F led o the Speake ¢ 
( nentary.’ Abridged and edited by J. M. Fuller, M.A. (J- 
Murr volume is the first of the New Testament, and con- 
tains the Gospels and the The quali of the ‘ Speaker’s 





Commentary ” are too well known to need any remarks; and we need 


ouly say that the editor of this serviceable 














work in a painstaking way G L a g to St. Mark. 
With Notes Critical and Practical by the Rev. J. M. Sadler. (Bell 
and Sons.)—We prefer Mr. Sadler’s practical to his critical 
notes, these latter not always dealing adequately, we think, with 
the difficulties presented by the narrative. ch an expression, 
for instance, as when “Jesus knew that tne had eome out 








of him,’”? wants explanation. that there is not much to be 





learnt from Mr. Sadler’s « } t We may specify ix., 49, asa 
wood ¢ —Foolprints of the of Ma f 1 by St. 
Mark. rt Mortimer Luck D.D. 2yols. (Rivingtons.)— 

ntaia i , dealing in detail with 





H hout committing ourselves 
unreservedly to the theology which they set forth, may be described 
sind of sermon, Constant 


as excellent specimens of a very useful | 
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Gospel, and 
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listening to hortatory sermons may, as the Bishop of Ely rightly 
says in his Introduction, tend to defeat its own object; and an 
occasional change to sermons like these, which supply an exposition 
broad in outline, is said to be profitable-——The last volume of the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges (Cambridge University 
Press) that has come before us is ‘“ Hosea,” with Notes and In- 
troduction by the Rev. T. R. Cheyne. Interesting as the book 
is (and in its personal interest this prophecy at least equals 
any other in the Old Testament), it is hardly one to be 
read with a class of boys. As for the excellence of the 
explanations and commentary, Dr. Cheyne’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee. We have also received An Historical Account of the 
Scottish Communion Office. By John Dowden, D.D. (R. Grant and 
Son, Edinburgh.) The Bible for Beginners. Compiled and 
arranged by John Page Hopps. The Old Testament (Williams and 
Norgate) contains “ closely-connected selections” that “fully set 
forth the letter and the spirit of each separate Book.” It has been 
long felt that the well-intentioned persons who read “straight 
through” the Bible find a good deal that is not edifying; and Mr. 
Hopps makes here a useful effort to meet the needs of the times, a 
time when, as he pnts it in the opening words of his Preface,—“ Few 
of our young people read the Bible for choice, and few parents care 
to force it upon them.” 

Books RecetvepD.—In “ Triibner’s Oriental Serics” (Triibner and 
Co.), we have to acknowledge Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
by Samuel Beal, B.A. The “Western World” of these records is 
India; the writers who record their impressions of it are Buddhist 
missionaries. Professor Beal begins by giving us in his Introduction 
an account of the earliest of these travellers, Shih Fa-Hian, and a 
translation of his work, and of “ The mission of Sung-Yun and Hwei- 
Sang’”’ (the object of the mission being to obtain Buddhist books in 
the West). The respective dates are A.D. 400 and A.D. 578. The 
bulk of the two volumes is occupied with the travels of Hauen Tsiang 
(A.D. 629), a writer who, to use the expression of the eloquent Chang- 
Yueh, “swallowed the lake Mong,” i.e., was a marvel of erudition. 
His records are a mine of curious facts. The names of places, un- 
fortunately, cannot always be identified. Where, for instance, was 
Hilo, where men twelve centuries ago paid a gold piece to 
see the skull-bone of Tathdgata, and where, though the “ charges 
are heavy,” as the prudent Chinese observed, the worshippers 
were numerous? [Professor Beal has furnished his translation 
throughout with explanatory notes.—The Life of the Buddha, 
translated from Tibetan works by W. Woodville Rockhill.— The 
Sinkhya Aphorism of Napila, translated by James R. Ballan- 
tyne, LL.D., “a third edition.”—A Shetch of the Modern Languages 
of Africa, by Robert Needham Cust, 2 vols. Mr. Cust accompanies 
his work, a monument of laborious industry to which we would gladly 
give a notice adequate to its merits, by a language-map constructed 
by Mr. LW. G. Ravenhill. The map is in two parts, relating to the 
northern and southern parts of the Continent respectively, the 
dividing line being somewhere near the Equator. Mr. Ravenhill finds 
six divisions, two of which he ealls ‘ families,” the Semitic and the 
” the Hamitic, Nuba-Fulah, Negro, and 








Bantu ; and four “ groups, 


Hottentot-Bushman. In Northern Africa the Semitic, Hamitic, 
and Negro chiefly prevail, the last of these three being 


much dotted about with the Nuba-Folab, which has its chief 
seat in the Nyam-Nyam country, and in the region of the 
Kwafi and Masai. The Bautu family occupies by far the larger 
proportion of the southern division of the Continent, the Hottentot- 
Bashman having the south-western portion, with some outlying settle- 
ments, one of these being as far north as the Equator, viz. the 
Pygmies, who live near Stanley Falls. We have also received The 
Englishman's Bible, Part I., Genesis-Deuteronomy. 
Newberry. (Ifodder and Stoughton.) Biblical Thesaurus, by the 
Right Rev. J. Hellmuth; Genesis (Hodder and Stonghton), described 
as “a literal translation and critical analysis of every word in the 
original language of the Old Testament, with explanatory notes.” A 
gigantic work, Genesis alone occupying nearly four handred pages of 
the largest octavo size. Mind in Matter: a Short Argument on 
Theism. By the Rev. Jas. Tait. (Griffin and Co.) ——The Origin of Culti- 
vated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. (C. K. Paul and Co.)—Plants 
are divided according as they are cultivated for roots, &c., stems or 
leaves, flowers or organs developing them, fruit or seeds, and the results 
are summed-up in a most interesting table. We owe, it seems, the 
peach and the apricot to China, the olive to Syria, and wheat to the 
region of the Euphrates. The origin of the garden-pea is doubtful, 
as, indeed, is the origin of many other plants. The volume belongs 
to the ‘International Scientific Series.’ The Discoveries of 
America. By Arthur James Weise, M.A. (Bentley and Son.)—-— 
What to Do with Our Girls, by A. T. Vanderbilt (Houlston and 
Sons), a “complete and authentic handbook of all employments, 
obtained from Government, official, and other sources.” Bars to 
British Unity. By T. D. Wanliss. (W. Paterson, Edinburgh.) 
The Field of Honor, by Major Ben C. Truman (F. Ford, Howard, 
and Hnulvert, New York), “a complete and comprehensive ac- 





By Thomas 




















count of duelling in all countries.”——On Mammalian Descent: the 
Hunterian Lectures for 1884. By W. Kitchen Parker, F.R.S. 
(Griffin and Co.) ——Manual of Diseases of the Ear. By Thomas Barr, 
M.D. (Maclehose, Glasgow.)-——Text-book of Zoology. By Dr. C. 
Claus, translated and edited by Adam Sedgwick, M.A., with the 
assistance of F. G. Heathcote, B.A. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) —The True Theory of the Sun. By Thomas Barnett. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) ——Metaphysica Nova: a Return to 
Dualism. By Scotus Novanticus, (Williams and Norgate.)—— 
Ravignan’s Last Retreat. Translated from the French. By F. 
M‘Donoth Mahony. (Burns and Oates.) ——Ars Pastoria. By F. 
Parnell. <A third edition. (Rivingtons.) Of new editions there 
are :—Gurney’s Shorthand (Butterworths); First Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, by William Thynn Lyons (J. Van Voorst) ; 
India, the Land of the People, by Sir James Caird (Cassell 
and Co.); The Prayer-book, with Scripture Proofs and Historical 
Notes, by Theodore Worgman, M.A. (Bemrose and Sons); I’ve 
Been a-Gipsying, by George Smith, of Coalville (T. Fisher 
Unwin) ; Olasforgil, the Princess of Brefney; a Historical 
Romance of 1152-1172, by the Author of “The Last Earl of 
Desmond,” &c. (Longmans),—-We have also to mention “the 
fourth English edition, newly translated from the fifteenth German 
edition, of Force and Matter. By Professor Ludwig Biichner, M.D. 
(Asher and Co ) 


We have received from the Fine Art Society a portrait of Professor 
Huxley, by Mr. John Collier, etched by Flameng,—a portrait of 
which it is not easy to speak too highly. It is Professor Huxley him- 
self, and in his most interesting aspect. The skull which he is handling 
is intended, we suppose, to be the subject of his meditations; but for 
our own parts we should have supposed, from the expression on his 
face, that his mind had taken flight to a higher region than that of 
the brain, 
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Jertries (R.), After London, Two Parts, er 8vo fe . (Cassell & Co.) 196 
Jellie *W. H.), Preachers’ Home Commentary, Leviti (Die kinson) 50 
Leith (E.), Thouzhts and Remembr .nce, 1l2mo... (Si ‘mpkin & Co.) 36 






















Diives:Ok WW MSNG WOME, BSGIO ii icicicsveccsnoscsveccecescessacccecarcoecsus’ (Chambers) 20 
Lytt n (Earl), Glenaveril, a Poem, Book I.,12mo ......... . (J. Murray) 20 
Marvin (C.), Russians at the Gate of Her at, OLOVO. cisssesene iF. W arne) 26 
Mater‘a Medic a Cards, 18mo, pkt. PE EEE IEEE eae ‘(Simpk’ n&C..) 26 
McLeod (K.), Oper ative Surgery in the Cal mutta Medical Colle ze (Chure!} hill) 26 


Miller (1.), All Round the Ye: I6ino eveaied ay weee(Chambersy) 60 
Nevill (L.), A Future in Trust, i2mo ... ; mY cis &R. Ms: axwell) 20 
Obnet (G.), Prince Serge Panine, cr 8vo_ ...... , . (Vins telly) 69 
Verrin (R. 8), Religion of Philosophy, 8v¢ «Wi ilia uns sk N orgate) 16,0 
Roberts (E.), With the Invacer, 12mo ..(Loeckwoo) 46 
Robinson (W.), Endemic Goitre or Thyreocle, (Churebiil) 50 
Roth (M.), Treatment of Lateral Spinal Carvature, 8vo (Biiili¢re) 5,0 
Schiller (i. ), Wallenstein, translated by J. A. W. Hunter “(C. XK. ’Panl & Co.) 76 
Smith (H.), The Lord's Prayer, 12mo eens ieee ..(Skeffin:ton) 20 
Society in Lon don, by a Foreign Resident, er -8¥0 .. (Ch: itto & Windus) 6,0 
Spark (F.), Answers to Arithmetic for Schools, OE ONO i cscesevecaxcses (Simpkin) 26 
Ta es from Chambers, 2 vols. 12mo .. sessesseceseeeeeee(Ghambers) 4/0 
Ward (M. J. B.), Child’s Geograpky of England, ‘Sy IO ssexsecssssescaccs ee oe 
Wardman (G.), A Trip to Al iska, 12mo0_ .............ccceecsesscceeses ...(Loekwood) 60 
Wells (H. °.), Fly-red and Fly-tackle, l6mo. Reiger (3. Low & Co) 10/6 
White (RK. E By Recollections of Woolwi ich, cr Bronte tikes van Panl & Co.) 26 
Wilson (J.), T houghts on Science and Theo! ozy, er 8yo. (Triibner) 36 
WV TALON LO TAGE SOP OVO soseoscsivescsescvspvennsss+nacoveouabs<siaenss renee 3. ‘Low & Co.) 6) 




























It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLEY’S | 


| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINT ZE S.| C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


( = to 294 234 OXFORD sieamassesan W. 


FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 





* LIBERT Y ” “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 


ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 


East India House, aN 
E Cheshats House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


ART 
FABRICS. 


New Patterns Post FREE. 
— 





XUM 





XUM 


April 4, 1885. ] 
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“ The richest natural wee ient water.’ 


HUNYADI 


“This favourite aperient water is in 
habitual use throughout the world, is remark- 
ably and exceptionally uniform in its com- 
position, and is thus free from the defect inci- 
dental to many other Hungarian bitter waters.” 

— “BRITISH MEvVICAL JOURNAL,” TRADE MARK. 

August 30th, 1854 
The Name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMIT ED, ”? on every Label secures genuineness. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


—BARON LIKEBIG. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal snieieitin Cornhill, London. 





“Ts as nearly tasteve ess as Cod Liver ees — 


Oil can be.’’—Lancet. 
**Has aitnost the delicacy of salad 
oil,”’— British Medical Journal, 
* No nauseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
1s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 93. Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





Just sihitaies dl, |, Third Edition, enlarced and greatly improved , 


TO USE OUR EYES, 


AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S 

With 52 Illustrations, price 1s; in cloth, 1s 6d. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION,— 
*—R. A. Procror, B.A., in 


With Special Information about Spectacles. 


cares about his eyesizht should get this little book.’ 
Knowledge. 


and whose eyes are in any way affected.”’—Pall Mall Gaz ette. 





especially ples 


€ 
sight preservat'on.”’— Health. 


CHATIO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and of all Booksellers, and a 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Bovukstalls. . - 
BROWNING, 63 Strand. aoe 


Sent free for 1s 2d, or 1s 80, by the Author, JOHN 


“Gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged to wear spect: 


ad w ith the many useful hints given by Mr. Browning regarding 


PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 
WHY BURN GAS? 
CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS 


DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS 
IN DAYTIME. 


“Everyone who 


N.B.—BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT 
MEDAL AT HEALTH EXUIBITION. 


icles, 


been SILVER 





“We ha 


Patentee, 69 FLEET STREET. 





CHAPPUIS, 





—The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
SINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN from 9.35 
to 6.30. Admission Is. 


EAD MASTER WANTED for the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. An appoint- 
ment.to this important post must be made forthwith 
by the Special London Committee. Applications 
invited, addressed to the SECRETARY of the Church 
of England Grammar School Committee, care of the 
Sank of Australasia, 4 Threadnecdle Street, where 
documents containing full information can be ob- 
tuined, or they will be pos sted on appli sation. 


1 ING EDWARD the SIXTH'S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGILAM, 


s GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 








The Governors of this School being about to 
APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS to take charge of the 
Girls’ Grammar school, in Bath Row, Birmingham, 
Ladies who are desirous of becoming Candidates are 
reque-ted to send in their applications and six copics 
of testimonials to the Secretary, on or before May 
lith next. . 

The Salary consists of a fixed payment of £150 per 

annum, together with a e: cher ution fee of £1 on every 

girl above 100. The accommodation is for 200 pupils. 

- Salary of £200 will be guaranteed for. the first two 
ars. 

F urther particulars may he obtained on application 

the Sceretiry, King Edward’s School, New Street, 

Sirminghs um. 

gm wee March 25th, 1885, 


W JANTED immediately, YOUNG 
NURSE-MAID who has under a good nurse 


had experience of the care and management of 
infants, to take ENTIRE CHARGE of an INFANT 
six weeks old. Must be good needlewoman, active, 
strong, willing, and clean. Wages, £10, all found.— 
Address, “ P. P.C » care of M. Masland, Stationer, 
Saffron W alden. 


EDF ORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W. 
FASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
April 16th, 1885, 
B. SHADWE LL, | Hon. See. 


VRANCE, —An ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN, Cambridge Graduate, and his WIFE, are 
Willing to RE CEIVE in their HOUSE, near Poictiers, 
a FEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN DESIROUS of 
L EARNING FRENCH, or continuing special studies, 
for which the Univers sity affords facilities. —For 
Prospectuses, references, &c., apply to Mr. A. 
HOLDEN, 18 Church § Street, Liverpoel. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON, SCHOOL. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS April 21-t. FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS will he competed for on June 30:h. 
Pri che sag sand particulars may be obtained from 

Office, Gower Strect, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


(191 WY N BAY, N. W les Pasaheeo 

. High-elass School for Young Ladies.—The 

Mm pils re ceive a thorough modern education, amidst 

most y surroundings, Science is taught and 

ra k in se arch of specimens. 

DLO ses and music are well tanght ; and 
’ lividual training. Terms, 50g 


BARLOW, Beach Hous se. 









i WV _r Yr co ‘ 

tis LET, Fl RNISHED, 161 ‘Mine: 
. stock Hill, N.W. Healthy and pleasant situa- 

Gn; convenient ‘ Three sitting- 

ur bed and dre g-room; bath- 

ro ma; smal] ge di u.—Apply, by letter, to the above 
“ress , for appointment to view. 













TINHE TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 
LOAN SOCIETY lends, without interest, to 
women desiring to become teachers, fees for classes, 
or tuition fees at Colleges and Hals at Cambridge, 
- Osford, and in London or elsewhere.—For rules 
ipp'y, by post only, to Miss EWART, Hon. Secretary, 
3 Mc yr ‘pet Terra se, V ictori ia Street, London, S.W. 


7S SDOWNE HOUS Redlands, 
Reading, sc se for L ‘DIES. 
PrincrpaL.— Miss STEELE PERKINS, 
(Cambridge Hizher Hon. Cert., lst C! ass). 
Efficient Resident Teachers and London Professors 
assist in a thorough Modern Education, without 
overpressure. The large house and girden and 
the healthiness of the locality atford exceptional 
advantages, 


S WITZAERLAN D.— Mesdames 


BOREL, Surville, Neuchatel, — a pleasant 
Wealthy 


ADLEY COLLEGE.| 


SIX JUNIOR SC HOLARS! ARSHIPS, Four of £59, One | 
0 30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT. Qundidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further — culars, apply to 
the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





ae AMG R AMM: AR SCH OL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will he HELD oz 
and 6th for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT $ 
SHIPS of the average value of £5) for three ycars, 
open to boys under 15, 

For particulars, ay ply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, 
M.A., Head Maste 





r RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Hizhiands) HOME to YOUNG LADIES or a FAMILY. 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—tle latter a | Situation. Fine view of Lake and Ale Moderate 
systematie practical education for Be ys ent ering , | terms. Excellent schools and masters.— References 
early upon life, Preparation for the U: ! permitted to Mrs. WEISS, Birch Bank, Christchurch 

eae Civil Service, Army, and other onl 1A Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £39 a vear will be offered = 
: HERBORNE 





D. 
i 


SCHOOL. 





for competition in August. | 
. { 
For a prospectus, &c, apply to the . 
WARDEN | TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
! competition in July.—For further information, apply 
| to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 





Sherborne. 


CH i iwatvE sonotan COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £49, Four rae a eare eaves OTR CRE rr Te 
£20. Election, third Tuesdayin May. vdditional NVESTMENT.—A desirable O PPOR- 
Scholarship of £49 for one ‘year will be given to the | TUNITY for the EMPLOYMENT of MONE Y, 
boy who comes out first in the Janior Scholu ship | or fora YOUNG GENTLEMAN with ¢ 

Examination. Preference, however, will be given to | to ENTER “ SINESS L ‘ REY 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- PRIDE AUX, and BOOKER, 48 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. London, W.C. 












COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. > 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The next division will be 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srectan ApvantTAGEs obtainable 


in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 















Economy.—The Premiums a many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under th r 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yoarly payment which would el 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders th , on an equits shite 
ciple—no share bei nto thoze by whose early death there is al » additions have thus han 

| made, policies of £1,0 ) being increased to £1, and upwards, 

Safety.—The Busi above a Mill yearly) is conducted at the smallest t. TheE I are und 
9 per cent. of Premit cn, hie ich less than in any Office trar y large a uew ! . 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Ouxly two Offices (both older) have urge a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof, 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &c., MAY HAD ON APPI 





, 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES w ATSO N, Man: 
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AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1815. 
we MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Ocen 3 


rs Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right t Hon. the | rl Bathurst. 
The Rig lichael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R, > 
George T. J. Sotheron-} 
Ambrose L. God¢ I urd, I 
William Jo} ¥” Edmonds 
Major T. W. } 
M. H.N. + hs ] 
The Right Hon. 
For Prospect 
Scholarships, 
PRINCIVAL. 
NEXT § 


ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


SSES in HONOURS 
ians at the Univer- 









‘1 F. Kingseote, CB. 
teourt, bsq., M.P. 











Farm, List of 
apply to the 





SION begins TUESDAY, May 19th. 








The following FIRST 
have been gained by Old 
sit’es during the 
1877. Mental and 

soud ; W ith Univ 

E xperiinent ul Pi y 
ination f 

Arnct Rroi 
1878. *Interiedia 
w th Un ver 





( with B.A. degree), 
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spy Exam- 
Neil 









1 in Laws, Lond.; 


oe s, Lond. 
879. 





Lond. ; w 

First Ser’ ptural Ex: 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. 
1881, With b. . degree, 4 
Natural ciences ‘Tripos, Ca nb. 





‘cholarshiy 
ition, Lond. 
Arts), Lond. 
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n, Lond. 
1882. 


e Incorporated 


First in the 























““The 
4 On 
d by 
WRER, of the versity of i Berit, 
at & . “GE LG HALL, Lar am Place, on the 
follow jag day viz :—-MONDAY, 15 h, WEDNES. 
DAY, 15th, MONDAY, 26th, SDAY, 22: 
MONDAY, , and WEDNES Mth J 
5p, va Adiiseion to the Gourse of Lectures w 
by ticket, 1 ut payiwent. Pers ms desirous of 
jo Be ing the L : re requested to send their 
Names Ldres io M WILLIAMS ar a 
NORGATE, 14 Henriet Street, Covent Garden, 
W. C., not r than April 4th, and a ( 
ssible that dat W be issued to a 
the Hall will ute, 
by Professor PFLEIDERE at Oxf 
Examiniti ‘ Is, at 4.39 p.m., on « 
followin v I LY, 
7th, Es Y, 21st RIDAY, 2ith, 
DAY, 28th April, ai v Ast M 
to the Oxfor Cour ©, wit 





pe ‘NERSHIP in PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL WANTED by SECOND MASTER 


of a GRAMMAR SCITOOL, Athlete. Highest 


=| 
emo) 





iN 1st 
M.A. Car ps sinc Pi 
HURST, tl U DRST is, a the’ CIVIL 
SERVICE.—for ‘ns, References, and Past 


Successes, I lowne House, Folkestone. 
AUSANNE.—Miss \ 
Head Mistr F the N 

OF FE RS ti ) ) ELI 





i merly 
igh Scheol 


f rtable le HOM 






lanzuaze , £1 
mitted to th 
wick Reet 





OL L Y HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
>vincipal—Miss NORTO® 
The SU MMEL R Tl RM will BEGIN 
DAY, May 6th. 
_ Ther : will be VACANCTES, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STREFO! ‘pone B 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACI all Ey iwland has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in I88l 
and 1883. Specia ul attention paid to junior boys.— 
For ae , &e., apply to the Hexd Master, A. 


W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


mn WEDNES.- 

















RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Prrycrpat—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. Oxford. 
Vicre-PRINCIPAL— Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. Cambridge. 

BOARDERS are RECEIVED by :—The Principal, 
Cc. G. Allum, Ksq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. Griffith, 
M.A. 

The College has a Jt 
for Boys under 13, in ch: 
M.A. 

New Buildings, including be arding-honses upon the 
most improved princip'e*, are be ing added. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 6th. 

F, W. M. ADDE N, M. R.A.S., Seeretary. 


i IL LSIDE, E LST REE.—Thorough 

PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS for 
BOYS from 7 to i4. The situation is exceptionally 
healthy,and within easy reach of London. The House 
is large and comfortable, with extens ve Grounds and 
Playfield. The Household Arrangements are under 
the immediate superintendence of the Head Master’s 
Wife, and the boys have all the comforts of home, 
During the last 10 years Hiliside Boys have taken 
good places at Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, St. 
Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Mariborourh, Uppingham, 
Clifton, and Wellington. uckward and Delicate 
Boys receive individual 2nd special tuition. Terms 
moderate.—For prospe: and references, apply to 
Mr. DAVID MUNRO, Hilisid, El-tree, near London, 


i Ez weeninel <> HIGH SCHOOL for 
y | 


LS, I, imited, 








inier Department and House 
urge of D.C. Wickham, Esq., 

















































Heal Mistress— Wiss EN, 
Honours (Girton College), Cambridge, 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN APRIL 22np, 
Prospectuses and information as to wvding- 
Honses may be obtained xt the School, or from 
the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, 
Leamington. 








pu [i K R AC 1OMBE- HOTEI L.—On 
the verge of tie Atlantic, with the beautiful 
coast and inland scenery of North Dev« 
tive in early spring. 250 rooms. Table a’ ‘Hote at 
separate tables daiy. — Address, MANAGER, 


Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 





» 80 attrac. 









Capital Fally Subseribed ae ok -- £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about a8 HN 875,00€ 


VARDS OF Two MILLIONS. 
£1,000,000 


ToTaLInvesteD Funps Uv 
Total Annusl Premium Income exceeds ... 





—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C,. 
e—S Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


MANGE ST ANDAR 
BB. ANCE CO? 

Funds, Six an 
Terms of 
St t LE 














1 promptitude and liber. 








C. MACDONALD, 2 Joint 
i DONALD, § Seeretaries. 


i) 5-0 00 AC CGE DEN TS 


cH 
LIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
LY THE 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 





RAILWAY 


. e, £239,000 
M. LUHAR, 
Railway Static 





, £260, 01 





, the 






te CE HOTEL 
I ING CROSS ; 





West-Enp Or 1Ccl 
BUILDINGS, ( 





OR AT? 
ray Orsree—Gi CORN HILT, LONDON, F.C, 





WILLL' . VIAN, Secretary, 

py NVILLYS OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommen ded by the Mi dical Pro- 

on in preferenes to Fr ch B ly. They hold 











th 
in casks a 
Quotations on app 
Limited, Royal Ir j 
their Lon lon Offices, ‘t B 
London, W. C. 


X:) I: irgest stock of Whi n the world, 
nd cases for me use and 
ion to DUNVI 

Distilieries 
aufort Bui 


s pplic a 










‘For more than 1 forty vears I have recommend ‘d 

p* LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS a: a very excellent medicine for 
coughs, colds, and all disor’ers of the chest and 
lungs, and f. eque ntly take them myself for irrité 
tion of the throat coughing. 
(Signed) W. Ine LAND, Chemist, | gremont, Cumber- 
land, 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS instantly relieve and 
rapidly eure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, colds, 
shortness of breath, pains in the chest, rhoumatism— 
and taste pleasantly. Sold at Is 1 3d, 2s 9d, 4s 6a, 
and 11s per box, by all Druggists 































UBLIC DEBT of NEW ZEALAND 
A _—OONVERSTON of £5 0 NEW ZBALAND 
GOVERNME)? ER “CENT, CONSOLS,— 
‘he Governor and Gomeeny of the Bank of Eng 
give votice that, on behalf of the agents appoi 
the Governor ot New Zeal - 1d in Conneil, under 
New Zaland Consolidated Stoek Act,” 1877, the 
Amendment Act, 1881, a a the Consolidated Stock 
Act, 1834 (Sir I Dilion Vell, K.C.M.G., and Sir 
Penwse Goode Julyan, K.C.M.G. GB, cee are 
authorised to invite holders of the Debeatures of the 
above Loan to bring in their Debentures for conyer- 
sion ou the following jones, ViZ.2— 

For every one rane ae such Debeutures 
anew Debeuture will | sued for the same amount 
Lewing interes ob ot the vate of 5 per cent, pera 
for seven yoars, f om April 15th, 1885, to Apri 
1892, wien it will be converted into £107 New Z Hare 
Four per Cent. Con ‘olidated Stock inserib: ed md = 
Bank of E ngiand, which will rank i pi h 


wc 





































igre 












Four le r Cor nt. Consolidated Stoc : 1 
and i 1, an 1 redcemable at par on November Ist, 
1929 

Ap; s for conversion will be received up to 





Api 30: > ¢ oA, inclusive, 

The interest upon the new Debentures 1 
pay: tbl > by coupons in the me manner as t 
Oonsol Del be nture 8, vi wuary loth, April 
July 15th, and October 1: Sth, a t the Bank of E nd, 
the first coupon being for the dividend due daly 15th 
next. 

Conzol Debeutures, from which the Conpon luc 
April 15th next vu ust be detache ad, may be deposited 
at th — Ca Office, Bank of Eng'and, for 

k nor ater W } sdvy next, the 1th inst. 7 
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nd the new Debeatures 1 
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nal drawing for redemption 
» place on Tuesday, March 31st 
ited before that date will not be 
ug. Holders of Consol De ben- 
tures drawn for rede nuption, in respect of which no 
n fer conversion has been made, will be 
for each drawn Deben 
ture © new Debenture as above, upo uy y 
per cent., proviied application be 
115th next. 
1d +1 Vict., ch. 59, the T 
w Zealand alone will | 
ek and the Dividends thereon, 
ated Fund of the United Kingdon, 
( of Taj 3 
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UNION 


SANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 
ABLISHED 1897. 









W. R. MEWB Uren, 
l Bauk Buil 3, Lot ry, London, E.¢ 
fi ABLISHED en 
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Gis Gisss, sq. 
AuMONT W. Lupnocs, E 
George Lake, Esq. 
ht Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
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and Secretary—T. G. C. Brow 
tal at present ih sid 
nd invested ve .. £1,000,000 
Total Tunds upws ardsof |... sli 3/851,000 
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N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Li a Day 
should he renewed at the Head Office, or with thi 
Agents, on or before the 9th dsy of April. 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


ieee therams 4 NEW OXFORD STREET ~ doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
ley are 











area’ THE NATION AL G. ALLERY, 





















the very h i o it iI Now ready 
a re cially adapted var " : 9 ee . 4 
ponte i 1 wi! wi h ec Hel th » moderation of Fis st issue of Autotype Copies of the most ce! brated | ) s Collection, 
their cost tt »end A. The Foreign Schools. B. The sh Sel ry ti 
especially f able, Prozpectus on application to MANAGER, AU TOTYPE COMPANY. isd 
for educational re: re th 
the eyes cither ts, TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” th 
the most per I yi it nee sn dabcmnetetis 2 Wes : th 
natural or of ideal bea ry —Times, Volime IIT, to complete the work, now ready. bi 
September 4th, 187! . nse A 
An ILLUSTRATED Pampuiet, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Houschold Art,’ with ig '» April 1th, 
Press notices, free per post. ri , 
Fine Art Catalogue, 156 pag s, price Sixpence, fie per post. 
—D" ICORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


ASSOCIATION, Listen LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
405 OXFORD STREET, W. , ) 
peal ? Which are calculated to dece the Public, 
HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, end LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that cach Bottle of the Original and Gennine 
FURNISHERS, 
—- ¥ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Chairman—Mr. ALBERT GREY, M.P. 





- Bears their Autograph Signature, 
This INDUSTRI AL I PARTNERSHIP, 


which is promoted solely in the interest of all the LEA and PERRIN 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— 6 old Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and | Oilmen generally. Re tail by De alers in Sauces thre shout the Worl d, 
ARTISTIC TALENT. a 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER, A L L WwW H 0 Ss U F F E R F R 0 M C 0 L D 5 


or to the Ifono rary Secretary, Miss HART. | 











SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


HEAL AND SON. DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 





a Yr 
BEDSTEADS. Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 61, Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arres st them ; and even in Cases whore a Cold has 
8 {t. BRASS FRENCH from 48s been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. ‘To open the bottle, 
i Sa 4 ‘ dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
BEDDING. Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. New atatin and Sons, 1 King Edward street, vicinal Street, Lon Jon, E.C, 


MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lis. A NEW SPRING Seen alice aieaseesisibaiap reagents seenipclescrenaesbasiieass patie 
ESS, w arrante: a good and serviceable, 


‘ derate pr st. 288: aft. 6in., CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 
10s, initts WITT A TOP M ATTRE 8s, . 
203; 4ft. Gin., 298, makes a most comfortable 7 ee — 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the sar Pp E p by O N | Zz E D-: TOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDRED 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. ah ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 
DENOTED SUITES ftom e310 inet nies 
CC ? NS TES from £8 10s 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in No Digestion Needed COCOA AN D Vv ! LK 
the Health Exhibitio on, from £14 ° r ee 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, | Most Nutritious (PATENT) 
wae A act ; $ l 8, ed 











SCRIEENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 

COUCHES from 75s. 

BOOKCASES from 38s, and SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. _ Tins, as 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 

BOOKSHELVES fri ma 7s 6d. 

WRITING TABLES from 25s, 


OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERT TIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Bn ny . BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


DAMASK at HAI F -PRICI . “Old Patter 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POS 


5 os ml TTQT TT + ft 14 A 0d A Gd OL ly 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
Yor the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY ‘TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
nd PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use eee sess 
ASK FOR 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES.|,;—Eg1G GOMPANY’S 





A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue | AUTION.—In consequence of certain Fad v.t 
Mes naking seuitienal use of Baron EXTRAG T 
f all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS | o@ers maxing unanbnorise a : 


Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von a 
necessary to caution the Public 0 Fa Vi iol 


POST to any address in the United Kingdom on | Liebig finds 
g 






receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order a Pee ype noth en —— FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as g e ar ABET ce Delis onae . 
1 ~ FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 
payable to either by himself or the late Baron Justus von FOR SOUPS, M ’ » &C 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having Ticatuahia anid oltatesk Sonia ton lacs 








NRY STONE SON Manufacturers | the Li Company’s Extract of Meat. 
on ” “ve AND i ON, and Patentecs, | wR Gennine ONLY with fa r 
BANBURY. | Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink 


O" DRIDGE’S B. Ny Se OLUMBIA. | READING » CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


; 
} 
| 
Years, | Price 2s 6d each. 
Varranted not to in al is. FS DEC 





Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see tha at no other is sub stituted for it. 













nts Barina zand i 23 
Pa D. “ew iff ; Re store s when fa fallioe ng off tren Sane | CASES FOR BINDING, 
Weak Hair ; Cause Xyebrows, Whiskers, and | Price 2s 6d each. 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for C ‘i 






May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


forms the b ausis of: a Maeni ficent Head of He 
all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, 
23 Wellington Street, Stirs and, London, Ww. C. 














GOLD M EDAL. . *‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently FINE OLD PURE 
oe Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. I | ae LAND MALT WHISKY 
5 preys CARACAS COCOA. SPECTACLES. DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. . 
‘‘A most delicious and valuable | goientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
article.”’—Standard, | Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S8.8., | 5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles @ gals.) 
mare se _ OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. Wrenn 
| _PURE COCOA ONLY. Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- ; lef 4s : : oe 
COCOA! BYRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. | dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., “M.P., Dr. Radcliff, JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
| “‘ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &e. Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N cB. 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol, | Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- . at sii 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. tion of Sight free, All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. 


By the Author of ‘A Golden Bur,’ &. 2 vols. 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady 


Hore, Author of ‘‘ Estella,” &c. 3 vols. 


LESTER'S SECRET. By Mary 
Ceci Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols, 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By 


Ricuarp Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


IntheGOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


Lyaty, Author of “ We Two,” &. 3 vols. 
[Newt week, 


a Modern English- 


1 vol., 6 


DONOVAN: 


man. By Epna LYALL, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


New and Original Work by Austen 
Pember. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 51s 61. 
~ , ’ 


VICTA VICTRIX; 


OR, A SHRUG—A HUM—A HA! 


Py the Author of “ Pericles Brum,’ &e. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, 


and al Libraries. 


Now senily, at all Booksellers, 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY TERCENTENARY, 


QUASI CURSORES. 
Portraits of the High Officers and 
Professors of the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Drawn and Etched by 
WILLIAM HOLE, A.R.S.A. 

The book is printed on beautiful hand-made piper, 
with rough edges, 

It contains 45 Plates (64 Portraits), with Biographical 
Notices of all the present incumbents. 

THE IMPRESSION IS STRICTLY LIMITED. 
Present Prices :— 

Quarto Fiition (750 copies only for sale)... £2 2s, 
Folio Edition, Japan Proofs (100 ,, ,, )... £5 5s. 








The price of this work will be raised on April 6th. 

* A book not only of immediate interest, but it will 
have as years roll on an ever-increasing value. Of 
the portraits it would be impossible to speak in terms 
of too high praise.’’—Scotsman, 

*** Quasi Cursores’ is the title of one of the most 
handsome books, alike as regards paper and type 
which have been issued, even from Mr. Coust at 
press in Edinburgh. Nothing better, cercainly nothing 
more heautiful, could well have beeu thought of.”’— 
Spectator. 

Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
Te 22.8, LIBRARY, 

A ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country ard ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospe:tus on application. 

‘ROBERT HARRISON, Secr etary and Livrari an. 

‘PSTAIRS and DOWNS 5 "AIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Oentral Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 

ICKERS and SON, the originator of 

the System of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all 

NEW BOOKS in General Literature at a reduct’on of 

34 - the ls, and Law and Medical at 2d in the 1s, for 
oun. 

A Choice Selection of Standard Works in calf and 
morocco ery suitable for the Library or for pre- 
sentation, also for School and College Prizes, always 
on hand. Orders by post carefully and sn ht 
executed. Catalogues post free. 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


for APRIL, 1885. 2s 61. 


: ioe 


Tue ‘Russtan Apvancy IN CENTRAL Asta (with a 
Map). By Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
K.C.B 


AN ANGLo-TurKt: su ALLIANCE. (1) By Hobart Pasha. 
(2) By Colonel Picton Warlow. 

A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FeperaTIon. By S 
Wilson. 


sir Samnel 








Tue Buack Deatu in East ANGiIA.—(Coneluded.) 
by Rev. Dr. Jeszopp. 

Tue COMPARATIVE Stupy oF Guost Stories. By 
Andrew Lang. 

In Case or Invasion. By Archibald Forbes, 

THE PROPER SYMPATHY BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. By Mons, Joseph Reinach. 

= Eastern PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON. By 


r. Wald-tein. 


m™ Sun’s Corona. By William Foye 


A Snort Tract uron Oarus. By Sir Stephen de 
Vere, Bart 

MariIvavux. By Madlle. Blaze de Bury. 

GorpDon AT GRAVESEND: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 


By Arthur Stannard. 
Since 188). By the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. 
London : KEGAN Pau, TRENCH, and Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crow 
HE CONTEMPORARY REV IEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
A ComMENT ON CuristmMAs. By Matthew Arnold, 
Russia AND THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. By Major- 
General Sir Frederic Goldsmid. 
Tue STATE versus THE MAN: 
I. A Criticism or Mr. Spencer. By Emile 
de Laveleye. 
II. Resornper. By Herbert Spencer. 
Ture WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE, By Profe:sor Edward 
Dowden, 
On THE PresENT Low PRICES 
By William Fowler, M.P. 
S7ryLe in Literature. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
ENGLAND AND THE SOUDAN: 
I. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 
II. By Captain Lovett Cameron. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GReECE. By 
Claude Vincent. 
Contemporary REcorDs: 
I. APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. 








AND THEIR CAUSES. 


By Prebendary 


Row. 
If. Mopern History. By Professor 
Creighton. 


III. Generar LITERATURE. 
IsBISTE rand Co., Limited, 55 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, 1835. No. DCOCUXXXIV. Pr‘ce 23 64, 
CoNnTENTS. 
Fortune’s Wiree..—Part 1. 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
Tue Pictures OF RicuHarp Doyte. 
AN ANGLER’s GARLAND —The Angler’s April—The 
Angler’s Wish—Song from “ The Compleat.Angler.” 
Tue Waters or Hercutes.—Part IX. 


REMINISCENCES OF Sie Herpert Stewart. By a 
Brother Officer. 
Musryas witsovut Mretuop.—Epidemics and Alcohol 


—An Anecdote, Science versus Fiction—Prices of 
Food, Ditto of Men—Men above Price—America and 
Dynamite—Penalties and Assize Gossip, with a Look 
at the Clock. 

Russia in SEARCH OF A FRONTIER. 

THE FALL OF KHARTOUM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





w ready, price 2 68, for APRIL. 
HE "BRI MSH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CLXII. 
CONTENTS. 


1. THe ALEXANDRIAN TYPE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
2. Count Cavour’s LETTERS. 

3. THE SUNDAY CLOSING EILL FOR ENGLAND, 
4, GEORGE ELtr07. 

5. Toe TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 

6, RELIGION IN LONDON, 

7. ToryIsM OF THE Last Harr Century. 

8. POLITICAL REVIEW OF THE QUARTER. 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: Hopper and StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 


Row. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. | 


OLLOWAY’ S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Otp Sores, WounpDs, AnD ULCERS, 
—The readiness with which Holloway’s Ointment 
removes all obstructions in the circulation of the 
vessels and lymphatics, explains their irresistible 
influence in healing old sores, bid wonnds, and in- 
dolent ulcers. To insure the desired effect ‘the skin 
surrounding the diseased rart should be fomented, 
dried, and immediately well rubbed with the Oint- 
ment. This will give purity to the foul blood, and 
strength to the weikened nerves, the only conditions 
necessary for the cure of all those ulcerations which 
render life almost intolerable. No sooner is this 
Ointment’s protective powers exerted, than the 
estructive process ceases, and the constructive 
business begins—new healthy growth appears to fill 
up the lately painful excavated pit. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NEW SERIES of 3s 64 NOVELS, 


1, GEOFFREY STIRLING. By Mrs, 


Lritn ApAms. 
“* Geoffrey Stirling’ unites in a remarkable degree 
the many qualities thatdesign Mrs. Lei th Adams as one 
of the best of our feminine novelists "*— Mornira Post 


2 MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. 
Leitu ADAMs. 
“There are, we take it, but few living writers as 
capable of work of this kind.”—Pall Mill Gazette, 
Carefully written, thoughtful, and high-toned,”— 
Atheneum. 


3. The DEATH SHOT. By Captain 


Mayne Re 
4, The FLAG. ‘of DISTRESS. By 
T8Y 1 Mayne Rerp, 
5. DAISY DARLING. By E. Spencer 
CHURCHILL. 
“It is brimming over with quiint and lively 
humour,’’—Westminster Review. 


6. The PRIMA DONNA. By Sarah 
- WILLIAMS (“ Sadie”). 
“Full of freshness and originality.’ 


’—Whitehall, 
WJ ASMIN. E LEIGH. By Fraser 
YTLER 


“A work of art from which all our novelists, with 
one or two exceptions. might take a lesson...... Not a 
stroke is blurred.’”’—West minster Review, 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL, in 38 vols. [This day, 
By Mrs. E DMUND BOGER, Anthor of “ Southwark 
nd its Story.’’ 


ELFRICA: a ‘Romance of the Twelfth 


Century. 
ngeael On ther ocky billows of conrt intrigue, clerical 
foib'es, strong men’ 8 loves and follies, the'r arts and 
aims, gentle women’s pistimes and daily doings, — 
W 7 Review. 

he RUSSIAN ADVANCE on INDIA. 
RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. 


By Cuartes Marvin. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 1s 6d. Second Edition this day, 
Exploits of Burnaby, O'Donovan, Alikanoff, 
Valentine Baker, Vambéry, and other Cc ntral Asian 
Explorers, “A book of extreme interest.”—Standard, 


TIME. New Series, No. 4. Is, 


TRUTH ABOUT ELEMENTARY EpvcaTion, <A. Sonnen. 

schein, 

AN ESTABLISHED Press. W. Earl Hodgson, 

THR Society FOR PsycuIcaL RESEARCH, 

THE WorKING Man's Sappatu. E.G. Salmon. 

NeELL Gwyn. H. Sutherland Edwardes, 

Mr. GOSCHEN IN THE East Enp. 

THE STORM IN STAGELAND. Wm. Archer. 

GENERAL STEWART: A SKETCH. Roscoe Mongw. 

A ForGOTTEN Bucks Spa. W. J. Lacey. 

Lieper Kreis.—VII. J. Addington Symonds, 

“SEAWEED,” J. E, Panton. 

CRADLE AND Spape. Chaps. 15-19. 

Time’s Foorsters FoR THE MONTH. 

CriTICAL NOTICES. 

Tue Best Books or THE Past MONTH, 

The DEATH of GENERAL GORDON. 

The CONTEMPORARY PULPIT for 
APRIL (64 pp., 61) contains a Fall Report of 
Dean BUTCHER’ S Sermon on “The Death of 
General Gordon,” preached at All Saints’, Cairo, 
on March Ist. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








William Sime. 





Now ready,- price 23. 


LONDON IN 
ILLUSTRATED 


188 5. 


by EIGHTEEN BIRD’3S-EYE 
VIEWS of the 


PRINCIPAL STREETS; 


Also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs 
Environs, 


By HERBERT FRY, 
Editor of “ Royal Guide tothe London Charitie:,” 
Fifth Year of Pub‘tication. Revisel an! En'arzed. 
W. H. Atien and Co., 13 Waterlou 


and 





London : 
ace. 


This day, in crown 8vo, oloth, price 5s. 
HE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and 
RELIGION of COMTE. By Epwarp Carr, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 
James MacLexose snd Sons, Publishers to thc 
University, Glasgow. London: MacMintan and Co. 


AR and ADMIRALTY OFFICES 
(Revised Design).—See the BUILDER for 

this week (price 4d; by post, 454; Annnal Sub-crip- 
tion, 19s); also View of Westminster Hall Roof ; 
Design for a Municipal Mansion (Soane Medallion 
Competition); Harbours and Docks-—Stone-working 
Machinery, by M. Powis Bale—Some Celebrated 
Roofs—Lecture by Professor T. Roger Smith 











Timber 

—Letter from Paris—Student’s Column, &2.—46 

Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. : 

TI\VRAVELLERS from EUSTON to 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVE a a 


MANCHESTER, LEEDS, 
TRAVELLERS from EUSTON to me NORTH, 
and all the CHIEF TOWNS of SCOTLAND; 
TRAVELLERS from EUSTON to NORTH WALES, 
DUBLIN, and all the CHIEF TOWNS of 


IRELAND, 
Will find in the POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE all 
the Stations and Trains contained in the corre- 
sponding Tables of the OFFICIAL GUIDE, but ona 
new and perfectly intelligible plan. One Penny 
Monthly. Mt all Bookstalls on the line, Newsagents, 


Wyman and Son, Publishers. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


The RUNNYMEDE 


PAPERS. With Introduction and Notes by the 
Author of “The Public Life of the Earl of 


Beaconsfield,” &e. In 1 vol. small crown 8yo, €s, 


“The Runnymede Letters’ should be in the hands 
of every lover of law and order and of his country’s 
honour, and should be studied both as a lesson and a 
warning.’’—Society. 

“The book should be very widely circulated, for 
certainly ro library ought to be without it.”—St. 
Stephen’s Reviere. 


3y M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON 


BONAPARTE. By his Private Secretary. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. Putrers, 
In 3 vols. demy Svo, with Map and 36 Itlustra- 
tions, except two, on steel, 42s. 

“The publishers have been rightly advised in pub- 
lishing a new edition of De Bourrienne’s famous 
Memoirs of Napoleon. They have certainly spared 
no pains in making it a good one. Beautifully printed 
and adorned with fine portra‘ts, the:e volumes merit 
a place in every library. For their intrinsic excellence 
is unmistakable, and there are thousands of readers 
who will make acquaintance with De Bourrienne for 
the first time in this edition of his remarkable work. 
Half a century has elepsed since the publication of 
the first English Edition, and much has come to light 

verning the publie and private life of 
Napoleon. Nearly all that has been so discovered is 
embodied here in the form of notes or additional 
chapters; and no better account of the man whose 
history was for fifteen years the history of Europe 
need be looked for...... The Mewoirs in their present 
form may le regarded as no less trustworthy than 
amusing. Of the private habits of Napoleon, and of 
his antithetically mixed spirit, uo better account is 
conceivable. He lives again in these pages.’’—St. 
James's Cazelte. 









Edited by Dr. George Mac Donald. 


LETTERS from HELL. 


Newly Translated from the German, In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 
A remarkable work.’’— Graphic. 
“Should be read by every thinking mind.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the Author of “ The Golden Prime,” Sve. 


A GOOD HATER. By 


FREDERICK Boye, Author of “On the Border- 
land of Fact and Faney,’’ &e. In 3 vols, 


THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR 
OF ‘ITIS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” &c. 


A Perilous Secret. 
By CHARLES READF. 


Tn 2 vols. 


By the Author of © Policy and Passion.”’ 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. 
CAMPRFLL-PraEp. In 2 vols. 

“The style is vivacious; the figures are striking ; 
the scenery is attractive; the d alogue is brisk and 
clever ; the construction is good; the climax is well 
worked up; the catastrophe is picturesque and 
effective,” — St. James’s Gaz: tte. 


By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third 


Series, By Mrs. Henry Woop. 3 vols. 


By the Author of “The House on the Marsh.” 


A DOG with a BAD NAME. 


In 3 vols. 


““*A Dog with a Bad Name’ ought to maintain the 
reputation of the author of ‘The House on the 

arsh’; it is wonderfully ingenious in contrivance, 
and full of surprises......Every page istroduces fresh 
knots in the thread of the s‘ory, and the untying of 
them is effected so cleverly, and with so much origin- 
ality of invention, that the interest is increased 
rather than diminished by the solution.”—Atheneum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 





MR. MURRAY'S 


A POPULAR EDITION 


OF 


THE LETTERS OF PRINCESS 
GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE. 
With a new and Original Memoir by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


LIST. 


ALICE, 


Containing hitherto unpublished Extracts from the Diary of H.M. the Queen. 


With Portrait, crown 870, 7s 6d, 





GLENAVERIL; 
Or, the Metamorphoses: a Poem in Six Books. 
By the EARL of LYTTON. 


Book I.—“THE ORPHANS.” 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
Canto I.—DEATH | 


: Canto III.—The WORLD. 
», I1.—CHILDHOOD. 


»  IV.—The COMPACT. 
To be published monthly in Six Parts, 


The WAGES and EARNINGS of the WORKING 


CLASSES in 1383-4. By Professor LEonE LEv1, F.S.A., &c. 8yo, 33 61, [In a few days. 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, 


and Work. From the Experience of Forty Years. By GEoraE Rar, Author of ‘‘ Bullion’s Letters to a 
Bank Manager,”’ Crown 8vo, 73 6d, [ Nearly ready. 





SECOND EDITION of the CROKER PAPERS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES of the 


Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, comprising Letters, Memoranda, and other Documents relating 
to the chief Pol tical and Social Events of the First Half of the Present Century. Edited by Louis J. 
JENNINGS. With Portrait. 3 vol-. 8vo, 453. 
*,* Second Edition, revised, with an enlarged Index and a reprint of Mr. Croker’s Pamphlet on 
“The Past and Present State of Ireland,” first published in 1803, 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis de 


Naparttac. Translated by N. D’Anvers, Author of the ‘‘ Elementary History of Art,” &c. With 
Tilustrations. 8vo, 163. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and PAPERS 


of Sir JAMES BLAND BURGES, Bart., Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1789-95. With 
Notices of his Life. Edited by James Hurron, Author of “ James and Philip Van Arteveld.” 8vyo, 15:. 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of Claude 


and Salvator. By Jos1an GiLpert, Author of “ Cadore, or Titian’s Country,” &ec. With 141 Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo, 3°s, 


The WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN; with a 


Description of the Route from Wady Halfah to Dongola and Berber. By F. L. James, F.R.G.S. A new 
and Cheaper Edition. With a Prefatory Chapter on the Political State of Khartoum and the Sondan by 
Sir Samuel Baker. With Map and 29 Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


DOG-BREAKING. The most Expeditious, 


Certain, and Fasy Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required ; with Odds and Enas 
for those who love the Dog and the Guu. By Gen, W. N. Hurcuinson, Eighth Edition, revised, with 4° 
IJustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


*,* The Summary of Instructions may be had separately, price 1s. 


UNBEATEN TRACTS in JAPAN: Travels of a 


Lady in the Interior of Japan, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko and 
Isé. By IsaneLya Birp, Author of ** A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,’’ “ The Sandwich Islands,” 
New and popular Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during 


the MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (A.D. 1003-1614). By Puitie Smirx, B.A. With 
Iilustratins. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


*,.* Part I, A.D. 30-1903. With Illustrations, po:t 8vo, 7s 6d, 


PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY LIFE 


of GENERAL SIR GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Hrmsetr. Edited by his Son, General WM. C. 
E. Napier. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The PERSONAL ADVENTURES and 


EXPERIENCES of a MAGISTRATE during the RISE, PROGRESS, and SUPPRESSION of the 
INDIAN MUTINY. By Mark THORNHILL, With Frontispiece and Plan, crown 8vo, 12s. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST. A 


Series of Papers on the Political and Geographical Condition of Central Asia. By Major-General Sir 
Henry Rawiinson, K.C.B., F.R.S., Member of the Council of India, and formerly Envoy and Minister 
at the Court of Persia. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Map, 8vo, 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is Published. 
R OYA L M ATI L: 
Its Curiosities and Romance. 
By JAMES WILSON HYDE, 


T H & 


Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 


Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, price 8s €d. 


This Day is Published. 
TRANSVAAL WAR, 
Edited by Lady BELLAIRS. 


With a Frontispiece and Map, 


THE 1880-81. 


8vo, 15s. 


This Day is Published. 
HUGH MOORE: a 
By EVELYN STONE. 


° 


2 vols. crown Svo, 17s. . 


Novel. 


WILLIAM BL ACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbargh and London. 


MISS COBBE’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 2s 61. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Reprinted by permission from the Contemporary Review, 


With Additions and a Preface. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT ‘LIBRARY was established more than 
Forty Years ago in order to promote the widest possible circulation 
of the Best Books of Every Shade of Opinion on all Subjects of 
General Interest. 





The original purpose has always been kept steadily in view, 
and the Library now contains one of the Largest Collections in 
the World of Modern L: psttealad Books of eee, interest and value. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


Lists of the Principal New Books lately added to the Library, and 


Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on applica- 
tion. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


‘YT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


- JACKSON & GRAHAM 


AND 


281 REGEN 





AMALGAMATION ) 
oF (COLLINSON & [,0CK. 


Messrs. JACKSON and GRATIAM are offering for SALE during the next two 
months the whole of their STOCK, one of the largest and most valuable in Europe. 
The articles are of high merit, 


and the prices are much below the cost of pro- 


duction. In every Department felines will find great and unquestionable 
bargains, An illustrated Catalogne will be sent on application, Full particulars 


of the new Business will shor in be published, 


70 to 86 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


APOLLINARIS. 








“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, referred to APOL- 
LINARIS as a TYPICAL 
BEVERAGE, APPROVED by 
the FACULTY.” 


Sanitary Record. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, TOLD Iv 
HIS OWN WORDS. 
Now ready, cheap is 


sue, Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 7s 6a, 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-79. 


Map of the Country 
supervision. 


LMIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


With a Portrait; and a prepared under Colonel Gordon’s 


FROM O1 





Edited by 
KBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” “Dr, Johnson: His Fri 
and His Critics,” &c. sows 
The Atheneum of April 19 h sa — Dr. Birkbeck HT ge 
the Souda’ contains the bes mt of General Gordon a3 
governor that we posses:, of wed tis pleasant to see anew edi 


GEORGE BIR 
Author of the “ Life of 









el Gordon in 
ind as a 
tion] las appeared,” 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 


THE BEST ATLAS FOR EVERY-DAY REFERENCE, 


Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Crown folio, half-bound Morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s, 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GEN 


the WORLD. A Comprehensive Series of Mans 
Commercial Geography. New ani Ealarged E 
Maps, and a New Index of 49,000 Names. By J 





illustrating General and 
on, with many additional 
1N BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 


**Tt is really a most valuable work.”—Wes!minsler Review. 


“ We have tested both Maps and Index in many ways, and have 
to find a single error, and we can therefore proiouace 
it is certainly anything but dear,’’—Standard, 


not been able 
the Atlas very good, while 





GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 


AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


FRANCE and TONGKING: a Narrative of the Campaign 
of 1884, and the Occupation of Further India. By JamEs Gror@E Scorr 
(Shway Yoo), Author of © The Burman: His L fe and Notions.’ With Map 
and two Plans. Demy S8vo, 163 (post-free). [Now ready, 

“Tncompirably the fullest, the most accur ate, an 1 the most interesting of any 
yet published on the subject. Mr. Scott wri i the pen of a practised writer, 
and he has the advantaze of being intimse ately | neq UE vinted with the country and 
people he describes,’’--St. Jumes’s Guzelte. 


UNITED STATES NOTES: a History of the Various 
Issues of Paper Money, and of the Distribution of the Surplus in 1837, With 
Appendix. By Joun Jay Knox, With Photo-litho Specimens. Crown 8yo, 
12s (post free). [April 12th. 

“The book has solid merits, and will be found highly serviceable by students 

of onr financial History. ”_Nution ic Y,) 


London : 32 Fleet Stree 










T. FISHER UNWIN, § 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


nates. price 2 6d. 






MINHE ASCLE PIAD: By Bexsamty Warp Ricnarpsoy, 
M.D., F.R.S. The ASCLEPI AD for APRIL will cont in a revision of the 
Author’s origins ul Essay on the H » Trextment of Pulmonary Consumption, 






jeu 
LonGMANs, GREEN, a Co. , Paternost er Tow. 


ROL LS OF FICE CHRONICLES, 
Royal 8v ro, pp, 476, price 10s, 

ECUEIL des CRONIQUES et ANCHIENNE! 

ISTORIES de la G ae BRE . AIGNE, a present nomme Engleterre. 
Par JEHAN DE WavrIN, Seigneur du Fore: tel, Vol. IV., 1431-1447. Edited by 
Sir Witiiam Harpy, Kut., by: S.A., Deputy- Ke sper of the Public Recor Is, and 
Epwarp L. C. P. Har vy, F.8.A., sarris at-Law. 

London : LonaMans and Pa wnt TRUBN and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co, 
Cambridge: MacmILLan and Vo. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack, and Dovétas 
and Fouts. Dublin: A. Tom and Co., Limited. 


rps LONDON 













QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
(No, CXXVIL) 


CONTENTS, 


for APRIL, 


Price 4s. 


















1. THoMAS CARLYLE, 
2. GAINSBOROUGH. 
3. THE GrowrnH OF Poor MeEn’s PRoy IDENCE, 
4, THE First Epocu IN THE Ir AN RENAISSANCE, 
5. Miss Gorpon-CuMMING’s THE [TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AT PEKIN. 
G, Tur Last TESTIMONY TO THI Aton EMENT, 
7. THE Poetry oF DESPAIR, — 
8. KHARTOUM AND GENERAL GORDON. 
9, SHORT REVIEWS AND Brier NOTICES. 
10. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
This eminently able Quarterly is alin st indispensable to edt od ar 
thoughtful men.”—Ivish Civistian Advocat 
T. Wootmen, 66 ereeniatind R Ws E.C. 
SCALE OF CHARGES: t ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTsIDE Pacr, TWELVE GUINFAS, 
Ly oy ee aE Ree OE eds tivo eA £10 10 0}; Narrow Column.......cccccssssoeeee £310 0 
Half-Page « 0 0 O = alf-Column . 1 15 3 
Quarter-P: WE nsiiensisinncotaniopnens 212 6 iarter-Column 017 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line Ms every additions al line (of eight anh. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. — 

Kingdom .. BL. BC isiccs De a cisiue 07s 
Including postage to any “Of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germs ed 2 2 oe OIE BD .css 0 7 8 

Including postage to — China, &e. . oc OR es O16 $..... 08 2 











The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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LONGMANS AND 60.’S 


MESSRS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 523. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G., 


Author of “Philip van Artevelde.” 
The TIMES. 
“This autobiography demands, ss it well deserves, careful study both from a 


personal me a public po yint of view. While it reveals to us much relating to | 


Henry Taylor as poet and ma n, with his friendsh'ps amons his eminent conteim 
poraries, his domestic lif his own intellectual and poet’c growth, it also | 
pictures to us ervant <¢ y entious and assi iduous in his 
duties, as well as oue ‘ 2 the tea of important questions and 
of snz gesting and guiding i tiv tion. It is given to few men to look back 
upon so lon veer ; but fos sr still could righteously exact the tribute 
which readers will, no doubt, willingly pay to the writer of this a: itobiography, 
as one who has devoted a bh fe to kizh aim :, completely devoid of seltishness and 
the desire fur self-aggrandisement.” 



















A CHILD’S 
Ropert Lovis Stevenson. Feap 


“ Nothing so good has ever yet been done in this way. 
praise it too hig lily. *— World. 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, 


late Pre-ident of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by his Son. Translated and 
Abridged b, the Dowager-Countess of Datnousiz. With Portrait, 8vo, 
16:. 


8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5’. 
It would be hard to | 


tA 


CIVILI 


Outlines ¢ 


ATION and PROGRESS: being the 


ew Sy-tem of Pulitieal, Religious, and Social Philosophy. By 
‘4 HN BEATTIL Crozer. S8vo, ls. 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The SUN: x Famil iar Description of his 
Phenomena. ce y the ; Wt Author of ‘* Celestial Objects for 
Common ay ‘ c Wi ith ‘7 ‘Di nai ns aud Plates. Feap. 8vo, 1 


HISTORY of CIVILIS ATION in ENGLAND 


ud FRANC SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BUcKLeE. 
31 _ crown 80, 2t:. 


THES SAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


1 Arrange as to facilitate the Expreasi 





i 


Oliphant. 











C n. R composed throughout, 
it 1 ys, and with a full 
Crown ¢ Evo, 1s ¢ 6d. 
MILI LS (John Stuart) POLITICAL 
CONOMY. 
; PEOPLE S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 
SRARY EDITION, 2 vols, Svo, 50s. 
MILL’ 8 (gol hn Stuart) LOG sicaieneaiiaia 
ne PZOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. wn Sv0, 5s. 
LIBRARY ERUTION, 9 vols: See, She. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin 
Test, chiefly that of Hu-el:ke, with English Introduction, Tr: uns ation, Not 
isummary sy Tiron { r SANbDARS, M.A., lo a 8 te 
y l. Seventh pestle vo, 183. 


5 <1 l vy o recommend it to stud onts of 
! ua Civil Law, 1 1 Which subject ft hae long been a recognised standard 
text-book.”—Law Journal. 


The HISTORY of I 





SEL. By Heinrich 


EWAtp, Inte Professor cf in Catal ~P of Go tingen. Vol. VIL—THE 
APOSTOI Ate AGE. Trans'ated from the German — J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
Svo, Als, . 

*.* Vois.IL.—VI., price £3 193. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 


The LIFE and EP ISTLES of St. PAUL. By 


the Rev. 
C 


. Conxynrang, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., 


xondensed, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 






INTEI AMEDIATE 'E 
2 vols, square cx 


LIBRA 
Deraving: 


N, with a Selection of Maps and Ilustrations, 


all the original Plates, Maps, and Wood 


London: LONGMANS, GREE, and CO. 


Now ready, 233 pp., small post 8vo, with plan, price 5s. 


VISITOR’S GUIDE TO SIENA AND SAN 
GIMIGNANO. 
By J. L. BEVIR, MA, 


Author of ‘*The Visitor’s Guide to Orvieto.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 5 Charing Cross, S.W. 


LIST, B MACMILLAN 
| 


GARDEN of VERSES. By 





CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LATE GENERAL GORDOX 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON: 


A SKETCH, 
By REGINALD H. BARNES, Vicar of Heavitree, 
and CHARLES E£. BROWN, Major R.A. 
With Fac-simile ? stter, crown Svo, 1s. 


MEMOIRS. 


By MARK PATTISON, 
late Rector of Lincolu College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $3 63, 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN : ‘His Sensations 


and Ideas. By WALTE! ¢ Pat ER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenos s9 College, Oxford ; 

| Author of ‘‘ The Renaissance, ttadies in Art and Poetry,” &c. 2 vols. extra 
crown 8yo, 21s. 

*** Marius the Epicurean’ is 





t book to rea land re-real.”’—Pull Mall Gazet 


|The NATURE of the ‘FIN & ARTS. By H. 
Parker, M.A, Fellow of Orie! College, Oxford. Crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 


Bishop TEMPLE’3S BAMPTON LECTURES, Isst. 


|The RELATIONS between RELIGION and 


| SCIENCE. Eizht Lectures preaciied before tie University of Oxford in the 
year 1881, on the Foundation of the late Rey. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of 

Salis by ary. By the R ght Rev. FrReDERIcs, Lorp BisHoP OF LONDON. Demy 
Svo, 83 Gu. 


y the SAME AU "THOR. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of 


RUGBY SCHOOL. Third and Che aper Elition, extra feap. 8vo, 4s 61. 
SECOND SE RIE 8,63. THIRD SEKIKS, 6: 


The BOYLE LEC 


‘The SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES to CHRIS- 


TIAN BELIEF, Being the Boyle Lectures for 1838t, By Grorcx HERBERT 
Cunrets, Canon Re antiar ry of Lie htic ‘ld Cathe tr. none E xamining ng “Chap! ain to 
the eee ef Lic l, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in King’s 
College, London, Crowt 18y, Gs. 

New Part ( XX.) 


nm DICTIONARY of MUSIC aa if iUSICTANS. 


by ae at Writ ers, English and Fore! gn. Edited } 
yy: Colles , , 






y Sir em ; GROVE, 
, IL, and Ill. 
's Mn isie, Type, and 
iV, XIX., an aXX.,, price 
ae arts XVIL, XVIIL, price 73, "Cloth 
= AEs: “a a ok 
rn M+ DICAL NOV E 


CHARLE iY KINGSTON’S AUNT ; 

















a Study 






of Medical Life and Exy ience By Pen O1 t, P.RC.S. (Sir Henry 

Thompson). Se ond Ei Liti rown Svo, 

NEW BOOK by Mr. J iN FISKE. 
AMERICAN POLIT CAL IDEAS VIEWED 

from the STANDPOINT of UNIVI AL HISTORY. _ Thre e Lectures 





y JOHN FISKE, Autbor 


delivered at the Royal Ix —, tun of Gr rev Britan ; 
m an Evolutionist,’ &e. 


of “ aye egal and « p Essays,” “ Excursions ¢ 
Crewn 8y¥ 


The PRESE INT POSITION of HCOD NOMICS. 


An Inang urs ul Le sture given in the mbridge, February 
reD X 
, ; I ! 












2 «» Professor of P. ical Pecenaiaet in 
t ae ¢ f Bal Colleze, Oxford ; for- 
merly Fel low of St. J Cre : 2s. 

“ Mrs. DYSON D:%a se w Novel, by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE (Miss 


rE rrypy s 
TARING ia WM. 


Thackeray), is NOW TACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MACH 1 iLLAN 3 ‘M AGAZINE. No. 306, 


for APRIL, price ls 







ITs yk ‘ TUMB 

‘By Mrs . Rite! iio (Miss Thackeray). 
By Jane 3. 
~ a 





A New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled “A SHIP OF ° 
and a Reminiseen by Mr patde tet 
entitled * INTER( VIEWED BY AN EMPEROR.” 
See “ THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE’ 
for April. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST EIGHTPENCE 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
far APRIL, 1985, contains :— 


1. The BABY’S LULLABY. Engraved by Tikopor KNeEsING, 


from the Picture by L. ALMA Taprema, Esq., R.A. Frontispiece. 





2. A SHIP of °49 (to be continued). By Bret Harre. With Hlus- 
trations by Hven THomson, 
3. HIGHWAYS — Be E Ws LYS. By J. E. Pantroy. With Ilas- 


trations by C. 
. INTERVIEW ED i an EMPEROR. By ArcniBpaLD Fores. 
5. The SIRENS THREE (to be continued). By Watrer CRaAne, 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
6. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). 
Author of ‘* Called Back.” 
. An EASTER HOLIDAY. By the Penman. 
8. IMITATIONS of ROUMANIAN LAYS. By Witutam Bearry- 


KINesToN, 


ra 


By Hveu Conway, 


“I 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER,_AND_CO.’S_ PUBLICATIONS, 














“We may now claim Now ready, price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. | ‘ Wehave before us in 
to possess the sirst in- VOLUME II. (ANNESLEY-BAIRD), ROYAL 8vo, OF ‘this handsome volume 


‘the first instalment of a 


stalment of the best ® ° 
dictionary of home bio- e 1C nar ) 7 work i a 
graphy that any nation ‘ leo evadtidiiie a dia 


has yet obtained. So ; ; 
jenterprise of it % 
far as the work has pro- P f its pub 


d. the treat t N ¢ Md l B : h lishersand the scholarly 
resse he treatment 
pier a 10na 10gTrap y © jassiduity of its editor 


is admirable...... Much 


| Bs 4 
admirable work is Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. | Rooney Hereeeaeneee 
crowded into the pages, : i : | must have felt the lack 
and the whole makesan| Further Volumes will be issued at Intervals of Three Months; and it of such a book of refer 


eatitieat shart L- is confidently expected that the work will be completed in |ence.”— 
NoTES AND QUERIES. 


about Fifty Volumes. @ 'Pati MALL Gazerre, 
. EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES OF VOLUME I. 
The SPECTATOR. | The ATHEN.EUM. 
“ We receive with most cordial welcome the first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s | _ “For years past there has been abundant need of an exhaustive work on 
“ Dictionary of National Biography,’ a work long-needed, often contemplated, | English biograpby...... In England we hardly look to an ‘ Akademie der Wissen- 
and at least once commenced, but during the Jast 130 years never achieved... ..,The echaften,’ or a Royal Commis: on, for a purely literary enterprise, even if it he 
volume before us is deserving of very high commendation, as being in most | One of national importance. It is to the exertions of a publishing firm anda 
points far in advance of any yet attempted. No more competent editor could be , private man of letters that we owe the present noble undertik ng. | An examine- 


nd for such a work than Mr. Leslie Stephen, and the l'st of contributors | tion of the first of the fifty volumes of which it is to consist, shows that the ex- 
pectatious which have been formed concerning it will not be diseprointed, In 


fulnes:, in thoronghnes:, and in general acenracy it leaves little or nothing to be 
desired. It compares very favourably with its two foreign models in most 
essential points, and in one, at least, it is distinctly superior. Neither the 
German nor the Belgiau dictionary indicates the sources from which the matter 
in the text has been drawn with equal completeness and precision. A careful 
bibliographical note is appended to even the shortest of the article ; and in some 
of the longer ones this note becomes nothing less than an exhaustive critical 
The ACADEMY. digest, the utility of which can scarcely be rated too highly.”’ 


“ A Dictionary of National Biography, as Mr. Leslie Stephen understands it, The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
is nothing less than a history of the country, shown not in the course of events, "The now year has been signalised by the appearance of the first volame of 
but in the lives of men and women. The present writer does not feel himself | Mr. Leslie St: phen’s § Dictionary of National Biography,’ the most complete and 
competent to determine off-hand how far this ambitions programme has been exact work of the kind that has ever been undertaken. The editor has solved 
realised. But aglance at a few pages is enough to show even to the ignorant the difficulties of his task very succ vessfully. He has omitted no name, it may 
what are the main features of the work. First among these we are disposed to | safely be said, that anybody can have occasion to want inform: ition about, and it 




















shows that he has obtained the co-operation of men who have distinguished them- | 
selves in several departments of literary research. In h's prospectus, the editor | 
has referred to the German and Belgian dictionaries now in progress, and has | 
stated that it is the intention to provide a dictionary for our own nation worthy | 
of taking a place beside them...... If the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ con- 
tinues as it, has begun, it will not only be entitled to a place beside these dic- 
tionaries, but as; much above them as they are above the two great French 
collections.” 


reckon the policy of comprehension, which has left little to be provided inthe | must be reme ‘mbered that it is for the ob ‘curer names on which ot! her sources of 
iuevitable supplement......The second quality for praise is the care that has been | information are wanting that a biographical dictionary comes most to our aid. 
taken in the selection of ‘contributors oeaae A third characteristic is the subordina- | Proportion, too, is well observed th roughout, and a most usefal feature is the 






tion of fine writing to the plain record of facts......Another notewo:thy feature | paragraph of bibliogr aphic dl referen at the end of each article. The articles 
that cannot be passed over is the attention paid to bibliography...... Our ex- | themselves are, with hardly an exception, just what such articles ought to be— 
pectations of the work were high, and they have been no whit disappointed.” clear, condensed, exact narratives of the lives in hand.”’ 
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